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CONSERVING FOOD FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The maximum production of locally 
grown foods this season is important in 
maintaining an adequate nutrition pro- 
gram for growing children. Plans for 
producing food need to be followed im- 
mediately by carefully made plans for 
food conservation. School officials re- 
sponsible for the direction of food pro- 
duction and conservation for school lunch 
programs are confronted with many 
problems of particular importance this 
year including the following: 


Supervision of Canning 


Adequate supervision of the canning 
of foods for sthool lunches is necessary. 
Every precaution should be taken in the 
center in which the canning is done to 
comply with all health and sanitary reg- 
ulations and to insure high standards of 
food products so that loss because of 
spoilage will be avoided and illness re- 
sulting from contamination or spoilage 
will be prevented. 

The supervisor should be a person who 
by training and experience is qualified 
for this type of work, and may be a 
teacher of home economics, agriculture, 
or other subjects; home demonstration 
agent; home management supervisor; or 
trained volunteer. In many communi- 
ties the Rural War Production Training 
Program is already operating under the 
sponsorship of the school and provides 
personnel which may be called upon to 
give this service. The school adminis- 
trator, in cooperation with the local 
school lunch committee and health au- 
thorities, can profitably spend what may 
seem a disproportionate amount of time 
in setting up the qualifications for the 
supervisor of the canning center since 
so much is dependent upon the careful 


direction given to all of the food process- 
ing work. 


Availability of Adequate Equip- 
ment 


The safe canning of most vegetables 
and all meats requires the use of pres- 
sure canning equipment. Greatly in- 
creased output per day and more uni- 
form quality are maintained when such 
equipment is used for fruits and the acid 
vegetables also. 

The production of pressure canning 
equipment has been greatly curtailed; 
therefore each school will need to make 
a careful survey of the equipment which 
may be made available for its use. Some 
schools have been able to secure equip- 
ment formerly used in the WPA pro- 
gram. Smail schools may find it pos- 
sible to borrow home size 14-quart type 
pressure cookers from homemakers and 
home demonstration agents to supple- 
ment the cooker that may be included in 
the equipment of the home economics 
department. Increasing numbers of 
schools are establishing community can- 
ning centers under the sponsorship of 
the agriculture and home economics de- 
partments in which canning is done for 
the school lunch as well as for home use. 


Containers for Foods Processed 
for School Lunches 


The War Production Board Order 
M-81 as amended December 9, 1942 does 
not limit the number of tin cans avail- 
able for packing products which are not 
to be sold. (Section 1068. 1l-d (1)). 
This would appear to insure an adequate 
supply of containers for those schools 
able to avail themselves of the use of 
retorts and sealers in community can- 
neries, 
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The schools that find it necessary to 
use the home size pressure cookers will 
have to rely upon glass jars. The War 
Production Board and the glass industry 
have indicated that every effort will be 
made to avoid a shortage of this type 
of container. The supply of new and 
replacement closures is expected to meet 
the demand. 


Other Methods of Food 
Conservation 

The greatly increased demand which 
will be placed upon the limited supply 
of canning equipment will make it de- 
sirable to consider the use of other 
types of food processing in many places, 
Pickling, brining, and dehydrating, as 
well as root cellar storage, should be 
given careful consideration. 


Storage of Foods for the 
School Lunch 


The lack of adequate storage space 
has been a serious handicap in many 
school lunch programs. With increased 
production and conservation of foods, 
more attention may need to be given to 
securing suitable storage both inside and 
outside of the school. This will be espe- 
cially important if dehydration is to be 
used in processing fruits or vegetables, 
Experiments point to the fact that there 
are undesirable changes in flavor and 
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nutritive value as well as actual spoilage 
if dehydrated foods are stored at ordi- 
nary room temperature. A dry, cool 
temperature is needed. 

Pickling and brining are usually 
done in barrels or large earthenware 
jars which are not sealed. These also 
need to be stored at a lower tempera- 
ture than that in many school lunch 
pantries or storage closets. 


REFERENCES 


The Community Cannery in the 
School Program. Misc. 3036. Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Division, Washington, 
D.C. (Send requests to your State De- 
partment of Education.) 

Community Food Preservation Cen- 
ters. Misc. Publ. 472. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables, 
and Meats. Farmers’ Bulletin 1762. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of 
agriculture. 

Drying Foods for Victory Meals, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1918. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Making Fermented Pickles. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1438. Washington, D. C., U. §, 
Department of Agriculture. 

A Partial Reference List on Freezing, 
(Mimeographed.) Washington, D. C., 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Schools for War and for Peace 


“High schools of the United States 
must become primarily schools for war, 


and elementary schools at present 
should remain largely schools for 
peace.” That is a recent pronounce- 


ment of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The Commission considers school chil- 
dren in two large groups: (1) Older stu- 
dents who will almost certainly fight in 
the war or work full time in essential 
industries and services; and (2) younger 
students who will not be so directly or 
completely involved unless the war is 
greatly prolonged. Different educa- 
tional treatment is recommended for 
each group. 

The younger group should be pre- 
pared for service as adult citizens in a 
world which this war should make essen- 
tially peaceful and democratic, the 
Commission states. For the older boys 
and girls, however, “the tyranny of time 
squeezes out everything that is less than 
essential. Long-range values, for them, 


must be subordinated to the life-and- 
death needs of today and tomorrow.” 

The Commission recommends that 
high schools divert some of the emphasis 
formerly placed on ancient languages 
and history to subjects more directly 
useful to the war effort. In a series of 
pronouncements being assembled under 
the title, What the SchoolsShould Teach 
in Wartime, the Commission is urging 
among other things, that competent 
teachers of such subjects as Latin, 
Greek, and ancient history be released 
for educational services more vital to 
the present needs of our country. 

Modern languages, however, have an 
important place in wartime high-school 
curriculums, the Commission believes. 
“It is highly desirable that a certain pro- 
portion of our total fighting and pro- 
ducing strength should have such a 
inastery of a foreign language that they 
can read it, write it, and speak it with 
a considerable degree of fluency.” 

The Commission plans to make further 
recommendations for conversion of 
school programs to a war basis. 
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Summertime in the All-Day 
School Program 


Keeping School Facilities at Work 


Through the years, America has built 
in many of her towns and cities fine 
school buildings surrounded by well- 
equipped playgrounds and containing 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, classrooms, 
lunchrooms, music rooms, science lab- 
oratories, workshops, and libraries. In 
most communities these resources too 
often stand idle for 2 or 3 months during 
the year. 

Children have an acute and continu- 
ing need for supervised leisure-time ac- 
tivities during the summer months which 
will contribute to their total well-being. 
During wartime, when many children 
are subjected to such adverse circum- 
stances as overcrowded and undesirable 
living quarters, homes broken as the re- 
sult of fathers entering the armed 
forces, family life disrupted by the em- 
ployment of mothers in war industries, 
and other difficult conditions, such waste 
is tragic. Small wonder that so many 
of our crowded defense areas are facing 
a rising tide of juvenile delinquency. 

An immediate and substantial gain 
for children and youth in school, as weil 
as for many out of school, would be ef- 
fected if schools are able to keep their 
playgrounds and indoor facilities at work 
during vacation times. Opportunities 
for adequately supervised play and for 
needed remedial work are too few, and 
the need is now greater than ever in the 
face of a rising tide of juvenile delin- 
quency. This year, children playing on 
the school playground or reading in the 
school library during the summer would 
ke as patriotic a symbol as the flag flying 
over the schoolhouse. 


Community Cooperction 
Essential 

While the schools logically constitute 
the home base for the activities carried 
on, furnish much of the equipment 
needed, and provide leadership for the 
program, they cannot and should not do 
the job alone. Other agencies in the 
community are interested in the wel- 
tare of its children and have much to 
offer to the vacation program. These 
agencies are all ordinarily represented 
on the child-care committee of the local 
defense council, and it is through such 
a committee that over-all plans can most 





effectively be made. If there is no child- 
care committee at work, it would be well 
to consider itr organization. 

The child-care committee should have 
through its own membership first-hand 
knowledge of the situations faced by the 
children in the community. It should 
know how many mothers are at work, 
leaving children unsupervised at home; 
in which sections of the community the 
need is greatest; which agencies can be 
called upon for service; what financial 
resources are available. And it should 
be ready to offer valuable advisory as- 
sistance, both as a whole and through 
its member agencies, for the conduct of 
the program. Wholehearted community 
support is an indispensable item for the 
success of the venture. 


Financing the School Vacation 
Program 


Funds for maintaining the program 
may be available from several sources. 
State and local agencies responsible for 
education, welfare, and recreation, and 
such groups as defense councils, com- 
munity chests, churches, service organi- 
zations, parent-teacher associations, 
businessmen’s and women’s groups, fam- 
ily-welfare and child-welfare organiza- 
tions, organized labor, and the employers 
in the community are often willing to 
assume some financial responsibility. 
The school district may make applica- 
tion to the Federal Government for funds 
to help meet the added expense for op- 
eration and maintenance of programs for 
children of working mothers. Parents 
are expected to pay a fee to cover the 
cost of food and other necessary items. 


Needed Facilities 


One of the first steps in organizing 
a summer program centered around the 
school is to determine what school facil- 
ities are available. Are there swings, 
slides, teeter-totters, and other play ap- 
paratus on the playground? Are there 
areas which can be set aside for sports, 
for the activities of younger children, 
for the activities of older children? Is 
there a shady corner where tatles, 
benches, craft materials can be placed 
for such activities as storytelling, simple 
dramatics, quiet games? Is there an 


open area free from obstructions which 
can be set aside for team and group 
games, for flying kites, for play days, for 
informal meets and other activities in- 
volving large numbers of children? 

What indoor facilities are there? A 

chool gymnasium is well adapted for 
certain indoor activities on rainy days. 
Depending on its size, equipment, and 
number of game courts, it can be used 
as a unit for group or team games or as 
a center for all indoor activities. Li- 
brary, class, or play rooms may »e util- 
ized for interest and hobby groups of 
various kinds. Halls may be used for 
games, dancing, or rhythms. The audi- 
torium can serve as a meeting place for 
discussion groups, dramatics, forums, 
group singing, orchestra, and band work. 
Art rooms, woodworking rooms, and 
shops may become centers of crafts. 
The science rooms may be used by na- 
ture-study groups. Music rooms may be 
used for choruses, glee clubs, voice choirs, 
bands, or orchestras. Cafeterias may 
be used for preparation and serving of 
meals. Other rooms may be equipped 
for rest and quiet play. 

Recreational agencies are among the 
first to be drawn upon for active par- 
ticipation in a vacation program. Are 
there community playgrounds which 
might be used? Are there nearby parks, 
city, State, or National, which offer 
promise for some of the special phases 
of the program—excursions, science and 
nature experiences, water activities such 
as swimming, fishing, boating? Are 
there camping facilities nearby which 
could be used to give daytime camping 
experiences? Are there community 
clubs and associations, settlement 
houses, organized boys’ and girls’ groups 
that could make available needed space 
or some types of special equipment? 
Are there churches planning summer 
church schools? What contribution can 
the health agencies make to safeguard 
the physical well-being of the children 
during the summer’s experience? No 
resource or possibility should be over- 
looked in making the project one in 
which the entire community is vitally 
active and interested. 


Essential Leadership 


The inventory of facilities should be 
followed by a study of the possibilities 
for leadership, as both trained and un- 
trained workers, paid and volunteer per- 
sonnel will be needed. Teachers of ele- 
mentary children as well as teachers for 
adolescent youth will prove essential. 
Teachers of art, music, physical educa- 
tion, homemaking, science, dramatics, 
remedial reading, corrective speech, shop 
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work, will all have much to contribute. 
Recreational workers and persons who 
have had successful experience in camp 
leadership will be valuable. 

Every community has persons with 
special skills who may be drawn into 
the program either on a paid or a vol- 
unteer basis. Amateur athletes, adults— 
both men and women, out-of-school or 
high-school youth, and others may 
serve in training, coaching, or refereeing 
in sports. Parents or others in the com- 
munity with a background of folk lore, 
folk songs, and culture from other coun- 
tries may lead children to appreciate the 
contributions of these countries to 
American culture. 

Leaders of such groups as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Woodcrafters, and Campfire 
Girls have much to give both directly 
and indirectly. The activities of these 
organizations may be integrated with 
the vacation program. Similarly vaca- 
tion Bible schools organized by the 
churches in the community may become 
an integral part of the day’s activities 
for some of the children. 


Scheduling the Activities 


The schedule of the vacation pro- 
gram needs to be kept flexible. Early 
morning and midmorning hours are well 
suited for strenuous activities. The time 
immediately preceding the midday meal 
is suitable for quiet games and for activi- 
ties such as remedial work, handicrafts, 
and storytelling. The early afternoon 
hours may be devoted to individual ac- 
tivities or to some of the special group 
projects such as dramatics, music, or na- 
ture study. Organized team games and 
special features are usually scheduled for 
the early morning hours or the middle 
of the afternoon. The latter part of the 
afternoon is a good time for meetings 
of clubs, committees, or special groups. 
Dramatics, music, or arts and crafts may 
also be scheduled for this time. There 
should always be opportunity for free 
play on the part of the children as well 
as for needed rest. 

The inclusion of games of all types 
in the summer program gives children 
opportunities (1) to learn a number of 
games well enough to enjoy them, (2) to 
take part in wholesome, vigorous happy 
play making for desirable physical 
growth and health, and (3) to develop 
qualities of cooperation, initiative, fair 
play, and courtesy. 

Group games and activities of special 
interest to primary children are numer- 
ous. A few of them are: Bean bag games, 
drop the handkerchief, follow the leader, 
fox and geese, I spy, Jack be nimble, leap 
frog, Looby Loo, and tag games of all 


kinds. Group games and sports of spe- 
cial interest to intermediate and older 
children include: Baseball, basketball, 
dodge ball, touch football, hand ball, 
hockey, prisoner’s base, quoits, relays, 
soft ball, swimming, table tennis, volley- 
ball, and many others. Of a quieter na- 
ture—of the table game variety—are: 
Anagrams, bingo, checkers, dominoes, 
Jack straws, lotto, Parchesi. All games 
should be fun for the children. If after 
a fair trial, the children do not enjoy a 
game, it should be dropped. 


Arts and Crafts 


Arts and crafts give the child one of 
the greatest of human satisfactions— 
that of creating something, of expressing 
himself. Children should be given the 
free use of materials—crayons, water 
colors, finger paints, paper, wood, or 
clay—whatever material they choose to 
use. Subjects should grow out of the 
child’s own background of experience. 

Activities in four or five well-chosen 
arts or crafts are more desirakle than a 
smattering of many. In working out the 
program, the gradual development of the 
child in skills, interests, and creative 
powers should be kept in mind. Among 
the crafts which do not necessitate the 
use of “scarce” materials and which can 
be used to good advantage in the vaca- 
tion program are: Batik, block printing, 
cardboard craft, clay modeling and pot- 
tery, knitting, lettering, nature crafts, 
painting (finger and water color), paper 
work, plastic work, puppet making, sand 
craft, sewing, sketching and drawing, 
weaving, woodwork, wood carving, whit- 
tling. 

In wartime it is necessary to use in- 
expensive or waste materials for crafts. 
Often the community must be studied 
to determine its resources. One group of 
children made a list of the following as 
available for arts and crafts in and 
around their city: Natural clay, corn 
cobs, corn husks, linoleum samples, 
leather scraps, scrap lumber, wallpaper 
samples, seeds, nuts, wood, paper, rags 
from family scrap bags. 

Crafts using nature materials are 
among the least expensive. Creating 
beautitul and useful articles from pine 
cones, shells, or acorns is a novel and 
interesting activity. Popular with girls 
are nuts, seeds, and pine cones, for these 
can easily be made into attractive brace- 
lets, buttons, and beads. 

Corn husks may be used in making 
door mats, hearth and whisk brooms, 
baskets and table mats. After being 
dyed a desired color, they may be folded 
into strips and sewed together end on 
end and then woven into baskets, hats, 
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or door mats. Willow branches, cattai] 
leaves, flags, rushes, grasses, wood 
splints, and pine needles can also be used 
for weaving. 

Any leader or teacher can make the 
sandbox one of the most popular spots 
on the playground if he encourages sand 
craft or sand carving. 


Dolls and Sewing 


Primary children should have an op- 
portunity to become familiar with and 
to make many different kinds of dolls— 
especially the old favorites. The rag 
doll is one example. Stuffed with cotton, 
a baby’s discarded sleeping suit makes 
an excellent foundation. A beret or cap 
will make a good head. Youngsters also 
enjoy making families of clothespin 
dolls, or corn-husk dolls with cornsilk 
hair. These are only suggestive of the 
variety and kinds. 

Because sewing in this program should 
be recreational, no formal group instruc- 
tion is suggested. All guidance is in- 
dividual. The 12- to 16-year-old girl 
will enjoy making such things as sport 
outfits, aprons, housecoats, pajamas, 
laundry bags, dish towels, children’s 
clothes. As a grand finale to such a proj- 
ect, a style show may be planned. 


Dramatic Play 


In childhood, dramatic play means re- 
producing an experience with varying 
degrees of directness and detail. 

Children 5 to 7 years of age enjoy and 
spontaneously take part fn dramatic 
play with blocks, boxes, dolls, house- 
keeping toys, wagons, tricycles. They 
dramatize experiences which lie nearest 
to them. A wise teacher enriches this 
play by providing the right materials 
and experiences. : 

As children grow older, dramatic play 
changes and moves toward more con- 
scious forms. Children between 7 and 
10 years like to pretend consciously that 
they are someone else. The child com- 
pletely identifies himself with the char- 
acter or object he is pretending to be. 

Children between 10 and 14 years of 
age may produce and take part in more 
or less well-organized plays. They plan 
acts, scenes, a climax, and perhaps actual 
speeches. As much of the fun of acting 
in a play lies in dressing up, a selection 
of clothing which can be adapted to the 
children’s dramatic needs is essential. 
They enjoy making their own costumes 
or masks when masks are necessary. 
They can make or improvise all the 
scenery needed. 

Puppets and marionette shows are ex- 
cellent activities of the dramatic type for 
children of all ages. The simpler they 
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are kept, the closer they will come to 
serving the children’s purposes. 

The pageant is more spectacular than 
a play and usually includes large num- 
pers of children. Music is often its 
foundation. If children are allowed to 
develop their own pageant through se- 
lecting or writing the acts, the songs, 
and creating the dances, the activity can 
become a valuable dramatic experience. 


Rhythmic Activities 


In rhythmic activities the emphasis 
should be placed upon spirit, simplicity, 
ease of movement, and freedom and va- 
riety of expression rather than on tech- 
nical skill. The aim is to promote the 
growth and enjoyment of the child. 
Types of activities desirable for the vaca- 
tion program include: (1) free rhythms 
(skipping, running, hopping, jumping, 
leaping), (2) tap dancing, (3) folk and 
character dancing, and (4) social 
dancing. 

All the music should be appropriate to 
the activity for which it is to be used, 
and should be within the understanding 
and appreciation of the children. Chil- 
dren should be allowed to create from 
their own imaginations and feelings what 
the music seems to be saying to them. 

Intermediate and older children enjoy 
folk dances. The movements are easy 
and simple and appealing to children. 
The tap dance also has possibilities, but 
should not be attempted with children 
under 10 years of age. Social dancing 
may be begun at 12 or 13 years. 

A rhythm band is a popular activity 
with younger children. Any number of 
things can be used to mark the rhythm 
along with a melody instrument, such 
as a piano, phonograph, harmonica, or 
accordion. Wood blocks, railroad spikes, 
homemade chimes, xylophones, drums, 
and tambourines, rhythm sticks, wash- 
boards, pot lids, and bottles filled with 
water may all add to the sound of the 
rhythm. 


Language Experiences 


Children in each age group should find 
in the vacation program a broad range 
of books from which they can select read- 
ing material that appeals to them. 
Books both good and abundant, plus ex- 
periences rich and varied, plus guidance 
by a cultured and sympathetic teacher 
or leader, should equal a literature-lov- 
ing group of playground children. 

Good movies are a variation of read- 
ing, telling children as much as books 
and newspapers. Recreational leaders 
and teachers in the vacation program 
should try to develop in children atti- 
tudes of appreciation for good produc- 








tions. Discussions with children help 
them achieve some standards for judg- 
ing movies. The use of informational 
films will also add enrichment to the 
vacation program. 

Story telling is popular with most chil- 
dren. Children love to tell stories to one 
another; often librarians or volunteer 
workers with special ability can serve as 
story tellers in the vacation program. 

The life of the 5-, 6-, and 7-year-old 
is full of vivid motor experiences, and 
out of these, expression flows naturally 
and spontaneously. As a rule, children 
of these ages will talk without prompt- 
ing; they make up stories; they sing 
songs spontaneously. Ina daily conver- 
sation time, the children will talk of 
home, family, playmates, toys, and pets. 

With the older child writing may grow 
out of interesting experiences of many 
kinds. After a trip, if children are en- 
couraged to discuss or to write freely 
about their experiences, or to reproduce 
some phase in writing, the material may 
come out, not in the form of a mere re- 
port, but as a poem, a play, a radio script. 
Groups of children often enjoy cooper- 
ating on such ventures. 

A playground newspaper stimulates 
interest in the activities of the play- 
ground, gives children a variety of writ- 
ing experiences, and is fun. 


Music 


Music is beneficial and pleasurable if 
participation in it is natural and spon- 
taneous. For this reason, the emphasis 
should be on guiding children to enjoy 
music. 

Participation by children will come 
mainly through group singing and play- 
ing. The younger children will enjoy 
learning simple songs, dramatizing some 
of them, marching and skipping and 
running to others. 

Special musical activities might in- 
clude general song fests in which large 
numbers of children participate. A mu- 
sical memory contest in which songs are 
played and identified by the children is 
an interesting innovation. Favorite 
songs may be dramatized. Special 
choral groups, simple glee clubs, verse 
choirs, bands (including the harmonica 
band), orchestras may be organized. 
Whistling and humming are still other 
forms of musical expression which chil- 
drer. enjoy either singly or in groups. 

Children should be encouraged to 
create their own songs and melodies. 
Youngsters enjoy having their own melo- 
dies played or sung by their playmates. 

As a phase of the vacation program, 
children may enjoy orchestra and cham- 
ber music, symphonic poems, parts of 





symphonies, selections from operas, folk 
songs, descriptive music, music with a 
pronounced rhythm, such as waltzes and 
marches. They may have occasion to 
listen to bands, orchestras, choruses, and 
glee clubs. They can become acquainted 
with orchestral instruments. Perhaps 
demonstrations can be given by a parent, 
a teacher, or a child on the violin, cello, 
or viola. 

Children can utilize movies in learn- 
ing to appreciate music. Light operas, 
shorts by famous musicians, and films 
with musical accompaniments provide 
rich resources for music appreciation. 
Through a study of the composers of 
various countries, children get an inti- 
mate touch with their life experiences in 
relation to the masterpieces they created. 


Science and Nature Experiences 


To some school playground leaders, 
nature and science activities appear un- 
certain ventures. The questions “where 
and how” seem to present insurmounta- 
ble obstacles. One school worked it out 
by using a park in a section of the city 
within hiking distance. On certain af- 
ternoons, groups of children went to the 
park where they made collections, stud- 
ied plants, trees, and birds, explored the 
stream and its banks, picked leaves which 
they later mounted, obtained samples of 
different kinds of evergreens and made 
spatter prints of them. 

The aim of nature and science experi- 
ences is to help boys and girls get ac- 
quainted with the outdoor world, to give 
them opportunities to discover things 
for themselves and to become aware of 
the wonders of the world. Children of 
all ages are eager to know the why of 
things: Why does it rain, why do clouds 
form, why does light travel faster than 
sound, why do some trees grow faster 
than others? 

Younger children can watch a bee 
collecting pollen from a dandelion, make 
a wren house, study bird nests in the 
neighborhood, force the growth of bud- 
ding twigs and shrubs by placing them 
inside, watch a butterfly come out of a 
chrySalis, keep a weather record. 

Older children can study insects to 
determine the number of legs, wings, 
feelers, parts of body, and kind of cov- 
ering; watch the making of ice in a local 
ice plant; make spatter prints and blue- 
prints of flowers, weeds, seeds, ever- 
greens; study the various types of cul- 
tivation appropriate to different types 
of soils; make a series of snapshots 
showing the building of a robin’s nest or 
the growth of baby birds; collect the 
different kinds of minerals and fossils 
available in the community. 
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Trips 

Trips should be part of every vacation 
program planned for children. Scenes 
that are commonplace to adult eyes are 
interesting and even amazing to the 
child who sees them for the first time. 
In almost any locality, interesting places 
can usually be found comparatively close 
to the school. 

Each trip should have a definite pur- 
pose, good leadership, and adequate 
preparation. The leader should make 
necessary arrangements in advance and 
survey the points of interest. The chil- 
dren can help in selecting the trip, can 
make the announcement on the play- 
ground bulletin board and in the news- 
paper, and secure the consent of parents 
for the outing. 

A well-planned and appropriate trip 
can furnish the basis for many other ac- 
tivities. Trips by young children are 
reflected in their dramatic play and fur- 
nish a basis for an interest in stories, 
poetry, and music. For older children, 
trips may lead to map making, discus- 
sions, nature collections, dramatic pro- 
ductions, writing, crafts. 


Water Activities 


Every vacation program can make 
some provision for water activities for 
at least some of the children. For 
younger children an elevated sprinkler 
or a wading pool is all that is needed 
and is always enjoyed on hot days. 

There are many games played on land 
which may be readily adapted as water 
sports: Cat and rat, pom-pom-pullaway, 
tag games, follow the leader, relay races. 
Building and sailing model and minia- 
ture boats captivate the interest of 
many. The success of water games de- 
pends upon their simplicity, action for 
every child, and situations that show 
individual achievement. Many children 
make a real beginning toward swimming 
by playing games in shallow water. 

Schools which are fortunate enough 
to have a swimming pool or access to a 
pool or beach may offer swimming in- 
struction to all children as part of a 
learn-to-swim campaign. A lifeguard 
who meets Red Cross requirements 
should always be present. 


Epecial Events and Projects 
Vacation programs may feature from 
time to time events which provide special 
“climaxes” in 2 whole series of activities. 
Stunt programs, minstrel shows, pet 
shows, doll-buggy parades, junior olym- 
pics, pageants, field days, play days, 
hobby shows, circuses are among those 
that will stimulate interest. . 


(Turn to page 19) 





Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Interchange Program 
Requested 


The Inter-American Demonstration 
Center of the Evander Childs High 


‘School, New York, N. Y., working in co- 


operation with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has recently received a request 
from the “Asociacién Argentina de Pro- 
fesores de Idiomas Extranjeros” for a 
cooperative project. The program would 
include interchange of educational pub- 
lications and the establishment of pro- 
fessional contacts through correspond- 
ence between language teachers associa- 
tions in the United States and the Ar- 
gentine “Asociacién”—and perhaps even 
between individual teachers of the two 
countries. 

The Argentine “Asociacion,” organized 
in January 1942, now has a representa- 
tive membership among the teachers of 
foreign languages throughout Argentina. 
Sra. Ofelia A. de Jonghi and Sra. Ana 
Dorcila C. de Codino, who are now presi- 
dent and secretary general, respectively, 
of the “Asociacion,” are the editors of the 
first anthology of international student 
correspondence published, the “Acerca- 
miento Espiritual,” issued in 1941 by the 
Argentine Ministry of Justice and Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

It is hoped that in response to the re- 
quests by the Argentine Association of 
Foreign-Language Teachers, a greater 
interchange of educational publications 
and correspondence between the two 
countries will be made possible. 

For the convenience of teachers and 
students who are unfamiliar with cur- 
rent reading matter in Spanish and who 
wish some guidance with regard to level 
of difficulty, geographical setting, and 
type of reading, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has published an annotated bibli- 
ography of Recent Reading Materials for 
Students of Spanish. 

There are about 75 titles, organized 
under the headings of novels, short 
stories, plays, anthologies, history of lit- 
erature, history and travel, conversa- 
tions, miscellaneous readings, and peri- 
odicals. Included in the list are repre- 
sentative readings of recent publications 
and many new editions of works by both 
Spanish and Spanish-American authors. 

Special consideration has been given 
the needs of teachers of Spanish in ele- 
mentary schools and of those who are 
inexperienced or are just entering the 
field. The bibliography is distributed 


free of charge by the Division of Inter. 
American Educational Relations, U. §, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


e 
Community Improvement 


In Haiti the aim of education is the 
immediate improvement of the standard 
of living through the medium of the 
school curriculum. This aim is being 
achieved through a national organiza- 
tion which includes public schools and 
agricultural extensions as branches of 
the same governmental department. 
Practically, such a program is a 4-H or 
a Future Farmers’ program as the basic 
curriculum of the school, with the im- 
portant proviso that teachers and agri- 
cultural experts serve on a joint com- 
mittee with local leaders in developing 
and executing the program. 

Both public-school teachers and agri- 
cultural extension agents receive their 
training in the same national college. 
What differentiation exists in the work 
of the teacher and the extension agent 
in the field is roughly that the agricul- 
tural extension agents work primarily 
with the adults and the public-school 
teachers with the children. 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
setting the pattern for public schools 
was the inauguration by the Service 
Technique in 1926-27 of a program for 
the establishment of 50 farm schools. 
These schools were actually centers for 
improved agricultural practice and for 
the dissemination of improved plant 
stocks and seeds. 

The success of this program may 3e 
judged by the fact that each adminis- 
tration since the time of the withdrawal 
of the American occupation in Haiti has 
given more responsibility to the agri- 
cultural service. In 1930 all rural public 
schools were turned over to the Farm 
School Division which was called the Di- 
vision of Rural Schools. The present ad- 
ministration has joined all public in- 
struction with agricultural education, 
making even urban education a branch 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Education. 

Haitian agriculture has shown the ef- 
fect of this program. From the ship- 
ment of no bananas at all in 1930, in 10 
years the shipments leaped to between 
five and six million stems. Coffee, which 
had held seventh grading in United 
States markets, by better preparation 
moved, much of it, into second grade. 
Sisal is moving up fast as country people 
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find its market is steady and lucrative. 

Great as the improvement has been in 
Haiti in the past 15 years, even more 
far-reaching developments, as the result 
of the agricultural program, may be ex- 
pected. 


Conference on Inter- 
American Cooperation 


On the occasion of the recent inaugura- 
tion of John Garland Flowers as presi- 
dent of Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College the entire discussion section of 
the program was devoted to consider- 
ation of the development of better under- 
standing among the ‘peoples of the 
Americas. One of the sessions of the 
conference was devoted to the teaching 
of Spanish in the elementary schools. 
In Texas the study of Spanish is begun 
in the third grade. State textbooks are 
furnished, and a new tentative course of 
study. has been adopted for grades three 
to eight. 


Visitors from the Other 
American Republics 


Prof. José Avila Garibay, Director of 
the Escuela Madero, Mexico City, Mexico, 
recently arrived in the United States. 
Professor Garibay was sent to this coun- 
try on a 2-month mission by the Min- 
istries of Foreign Relations and Educa- 
tion in Mexico to make a study of educa- 
tional methods and boarding schools in 
the United States. The Escuela Madero, 
founded by President Madero in 1911, is a 
well-known Mexican educational board- 
ing school with an enrollment of 600 
children and 20 teachers. About 99 per- 
cent of the children are from families 
of low income and many of them are 
orphans. 

South America’s newest university, the 
Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, is repre- 
sented by two of her students, Mauricio 
Amilcar Lopez and Luis Campoy Gainza, 
now in the United States on 2-month 
scholarships. What impressed the stu- 
dents most is the similarity between the 
United States and Argentina, and the 
fact that this country presents a picture 
of a nation seriously-at war. The Good 
Neighbor Policy, they say, is not merely 
a political idea, but is borne out by the 
friendly reception and welcome they 
have received. 

Another student from the Argentine 
now in the United States is Jorge Car- 
nicero from Buenos Aires. Mr. Carni- 
cero is studying aeronautical engineer- 
ing at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., under a fellowship granted 
by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 


* assemblies.” 





Wartime Civic Education 


Junior Town Meetings 


Under auspices of the American Edu- 
cation Press, Inc., and the Town Hall, 
Inc., Junior Town Meetings have been 
conducted during this past season in a 
large number of cities and towns. 
Modelled on the adult radio forum pre- 
gram, America’s Town Meeting ‘of the 
Air, these Junior Town Meetings have 
provided an opportunity for many high- 
school students to study questions of 
current interest and to acquire an ability 
to talk about them. 

The subjects discussed have been those 
presented in the weekly issues of Our 
Times Forum Service, and have included 
such questions as “Is the Pacific Our 
First or Second Front,” “Can the Small 
Businessman Survive the War,” “How 
Can Education Keep Pace with ~War 
Needs,” “Should a Federal World Gov- 
ernment Be Established,” “Should the 
Voting Age Be Lowered to Eighteen.” 

To stimulate this program, the Amer- 
ican Education Press sent out a member 
of its staff, Byron B. Williams, to serve 
as guest moderator at “demonstration 
During the season he ap- 
peared before 79 assemblies in 45 dif- 
ferent cities. 

The culmination of the program came 
when four students took part in the 
all-high-school session of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, broadcast from 
Cincinnati. 


Purposes Served 


Junior Town Meetings, according to 
their sponsors, are intended to serve a 
number of purposes: 

“1. To help the largest number of 
young people to share in thinking about 
common problems facing our Nation. 

“2.To awaken latent spirit in the 
school and its community in defense of 
free discussion as an attribute of de- 
mocracy. 

“3. To change the defeatist attitudes of 
indifference, cynicism, and futility by 
studying, discussing, and understanding 
the facts basic to the actions taken by 
our Government. 

“4. To conduct forums, panels, con- 
versations, and general discussions in a 
nonpartisan spirit, with tolerance for 
ideas, reason in considering controver- 
sial issues, honesty in handling facts, 
and fair play to those who present views 
opposed to those held by a majority. 

“5. To guide youth in acquiring dis- 
cussion techniques.” 


Student Speakers 


Reporting on the Junior Town Meet- 
ings in the Elkhart, Ind., public schools, 
Harold H. Church, superintendent of 
schools, writes: 

“In the senior high school several as- 
sembly programs have been held before 
the student body. One of the most re- 
cent topics for discussion was ‘Whether 
the United States Should Have a Na- 
tional Service Act for Both Men and 
Women.’ A faculty member planned the 
program and selected student speakers— 
those who showed promise in the senior 
class. Following the regular speeches, 
students from the audience came to the 
stage, stated their questions, and re- 
quested some member of the forum to 
reply. One of these programs was 
broadcast from the high-school assembly 
over the local radio station. 

“Programs of the same general nature 
have been sponsored by numerous classes 
and departments of the senior high 
school and in the two junior high 
schools.” 


Broadcasting Forums 


A report from Harry D. Lamb, super- 
visor of radio education and speech in 
the schools of Toledo, Ohio, states that 
during the past year they have broad- 
cast the Toledo High-School Forum pro- 
grams. The following are excerpts from 
the report: 

“All Forums have been broadcast from 
the centrally located Macomber voca- 
tional high-school auditorium and have 
been open to the public without charge. 
We have tied in with community groups 
who want some special problem dis- 
cussed, such as the problem of recogni- 
tion of the Negro in war industries and 
in military services. We have extended 
participation in the forum to the other 
high schools in northwestern Ohio, and 
at various times have had student 
speakers from outlying towns. ... We 
have seven high schools in Toledo, and 
our plan has been to have two repre- 
sented at each forum, rotating through- 
out the year so that each school appears 
the same number of times and approxi- 
mately every fourth week. 

“Topics have been suggested by stu- 
dents, teachers, and listeners. Most 
topics have come naturally from current 
events and current interests of the 
students. 

“As moderator, I rephrase all suggested 
topics so that they bring out the issues 
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as I see them. I send out analyses of 
the questions designed to stimulate 
thinking. ... In addition, the Toledo 
Public Library cooperates by reserving 
for the use of students participating in 
forums those materials pertinent to the 
discussion. The librarian volunteered 
this service because of the swarms of 
students doing research. 

“We have radio production, script 
writing, and speech teachers in all aca- 
demic high schools, and these teachers 
have been the nucleus for arousing in- 
terest in the forums and selecting stu- 
dent participants. . . . In our two voca- 
tional schools the English and social 
studies teachers have assumed responsi- 
bility. 

“We have never used an adult speaker 
in any of the high-school forums other 
than the moderator, although we have 
used teachers in the  prebroadcast 
warm-up session or the post-broadcast 
continuation of the discussion. ... Our 
usual procedure is to have four speak- 
ers, two from each high school repre- 
sented. We have had as many as six. 
In addition we have used the runners-up 
as a board of experts who have first 
chance at the speakers in the question 
period. 

“Follow-up activities in the classrooms 
are purely voluntary, but we find that 
English teachers who are not involved 
in a particular forum discuss the topic 
in class the fellowing day, that social 
studies classes insist upon discussion 
even though the course of study and 
class routine suffer somewhat. ... That 
there is 9 worth-while ferment of ideas 
as a result of the high-school forums has 
been attested by teachers repeatedly.” 

Mr. Lamb also reports that the schools 
have put on youth forums for the Amer- 
ican Legion, for Rotary International in 
its regional meetings held in Toledo, and 
for the American Vocational Association 
when it held its convention in Toledo 
last December. 


Panel Discussions of War 
and Post-War Problems 


A résumé of a talk given at a recent 
conference at the University of Minne- 
sota about the Tracy, Minn., forum pro- 
gram has been received from R. R. Sor- 
ensen, superintendent of schools at 
Tracy. The following are excerpts from 
the report: 

“The winning of the war and the 
assumption of our fair responsibility in a 
world of nations in the post-war period 
_ requires that the people of America give 
these problems a great deal of serious 


thought. .. . We who are in eny way 
responsible for the program o: uca- 
tion in schools and colleges have ¢ real 
responsibility facing us. It is important 
that we bring before the youth of Amer- 
ica as many of the pertinent facts as 
possible, and also provide an opportunity 
for consideration of this material. Full 
and free discussion of these problems 
should be permitted and encouraged. 

“One important medium for consid- 
ération of war and post-war problems is 
the school forum. Because of this, we 
have started a forum program in our 
junior and senior high schools. 

“The responsibility for these forums 
rests with teachers in the English and 
social-studies departments. Each in- 
structor in these departments assumes 
the responsibility for sponsoring a par- 
ticular forum. It is our plan to have a 
junior high-school forum every other 
Friday, and a senior high-school forum 
every other Friday, thus having a forum 
on each Friday. 

“A panel consisting of five or seven 
members, one of whom is chairman, con- 
siders the topic from its various angles 
and presents these points of view to the 
audienee, after which the meeting is 
thrown open for discussion. We plan on 
about one hour for a program of this 
type. ... 

“Before a forum is presented to the 
school in the form of a program, it is dis- 
cussed in the English or social-science 
classes, and the pupils are encouraged to 
secure information on the topic and to 
participate in the discussion. 

“I must say that I have been more 
than impressed with the ability of high- 
school students to present a clear-cut 
discussion of these issues, and also with 
the ability of those in the audience to 
add to the material presented or to ques- 
tion some of the material which has been 
given. The students in the panel do 
work which would be a credit to adults 
in organization of material and breadth 
of thinking.” 

Mr. Sorensen points out the impor- 
tance of choosing topics for the junior 
high school which are within the com- 
prehension of pupils of that age. 


Guides Available 


How to Raise $16 Billion: A discussion 
of 1943 tax problems is the subject of 
Discussion Guide No. 4 in the series 
which is being published by the Office of 
War Information. 

The questions dealt with in the first 
two were: How Can We Make Ra- 
tioning Work for Us, and Should We 






Have a Compulsory National War Serv- 
ice Act. Others will be available shortly, 

Those persons who are conducting 
forums or discussion groups and who 
would like to receive copies regularly 
should send their names to the Director 
of Adult and Civic Education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C., 
with the name of the group and an indi- 
cation of its size. 

Group Discussion and Its Techniques: 
A Bibliographical Review, published by 
the Bureau of Agricultura) Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 10 
cents. It is a comprehensive review of 
the literature on this subject, under such 
headings as What Is Group Discussion, 
Value of Group Discussion, Mobilizing 
Rural Communities for Wartime Educa- 
tion and Action, Books Covering All 
Forms of Discussion, Pamphlets and 
Magazine Articles Covering Al] Forms 
of Discussion, Round-Table Discussion 
Technique, Panel and Forum Technique, 
and History of the Group-Discussion 
Movement. 

Students of the techniques of discus- 
sion may also be interested in three 
books which have been published 
recently: 

Democracy by Discussion, by Emory 8. 
Bogardus, with a foreword by Chester 
S. Williams. American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. $1. 

Discussion: Principles and Types, by 
A. Craig Baird of the Department of 
Speech, State University of Iowa. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. $2.50. 

Let’s Try Thinking: A Handbook of 
Democratic Action, by Ivah Deering, 
president of the Adult Education Council 
of Metropolitan Cincinnati. The An- 
tioch Press. Paper $1.50; cloth $2.50. 


Ww 
Aims of 1943 Forums 
“Outstanding aims of Freedoms 


Forums for 1943” in the public schools 
in Long Beach, Calif., are given as fol- 
lows: 

“Understand what this war is about. 

“Fully realize our job and what each 
and every man, woman and child can do 
to help win the war. 

“Help win the war on the home front, 
by: (a) Attending the civilian protection 
classes; (b) Joining war services, * 

“Keep informed with material sent to 
us from the OWI at Washington. Know 
facts— Make clear judgments — Kill 
rumors, 
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Victory Corps News Round-up 


Under Government contract, boys in 
the TANEYTOWN HIGH-SCHOOL 
Victory Corps, Taneytown, Md., are fill- 
ing an order for 5,000 ammunition cases. 
Taneytown is the only school in Mary- 
land working on a Government contract. 


The Victory Corps of ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, Los An- 
geles, Calif., stands for: 

1, All Out War Effort. 

2. Freedom from absenteeism. 

. Educational achievement. 

. No wasting of time. 

. Voluntary rationing. 

. Cooperation with authority. 

. War stamp purchases, 

. Saving of strategic materials. 

9. Training for Army, Navy, and air 
services. 

10. Training for industry and com- 
munity work. 

Each division holds semimonthly edu- 
cational meetings, and Victory Corps 
bulletins herald special events. 


onto Sf OO 


A seventh or activity period has been 
begun at HAZLETON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Hazleton, Pa. During this period Victory 
Corps activities take place. All phys- 
ically capable seniors are enrolled in 
physical conditioning classes. Other 
students choose one of the following: 
Plane modeling, dramatics, bond sales, 
civilian defense, Red Cross, nutrition, 
post-war problems, posters, math re- 
fresher course, salvage, first aid, home 
nursing, or clerical training. 


While Victory Corps girls in the 
HELEN FLEISHER VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL in Philadelphia are out after 
school hours working in local industrial 
and business houses, girls from other 
schools use the Fleisher school building 
for specialized war production and com- 
mercial training classes. After school 
hours, classes are given in detailing and 
tracing, electrical assembly, power ma- 
chine operation, typing and stenography, 
and comptometer operation. 





Open House for parents was held by 
the FORT DODGE HIGH-SCHOOL 
Victory Corps in Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Par- 
ents saw these Victory classes in action: 
Model aircraft building, first aid, girls’ 
lifesaving and water safety, shop, auto- 
motive mechanics, navigation, refresher 
mathematics, library, postwar problems, 
English, boys’ and girls’ physical fitness, 
radio and code, plane identification, 
aeronautics, home nursing, and nutri- 
tion. 

* . * 

Aerial photography is a new Victory 
Corps activity at BULKELEY HIGH 
SCHOOL in Hartford, Conn. Students 
will learn to read aerial photographs 
and calculate distances between objects. 


* * * 


MIAMI EDISON SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL in Miami, Fla., is completely 
mobilized in the Victory Corps. Over 
2,000 students are enrolled. 

“A Victory Corps movie is shown twice 
a month for the entire corps,” writes 
Esther Cronin, Victory Corps director. 
“A Victory Corps assembly is held once 
a month with such speakers as Repre- 
sentative Pat Cannon, Captain Blakely, 
technical advisor of Embry Riddle School 
of Air, and Major Skinner, physical 
director of Opa Locka Airport, partici- 
pating. 

“At present, we are campaigning for a 
victory garden for every home. Each 
division is working on a special job. The 
general division collects material and 
arranges it in folders for army camou- 
flage. The community division sponsors 
all drives and Red Cross work—including 
first aid, ambulance corps, and a Red 
Cross staff assistance corps. The land 
division works for the betterment of our 
physical education setup. Production 
division—victory gardens, learning and 
operating movie machines and radio 
work. The sea and air corps are pre- 
paring for examinations in different 
branches of the service.” 


* * * 


NEW BEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL (New 
Bedford, Mass.) with a Victory Corps 
registration of 400 offers Victory courses 








































































ICTORY CORPS 


in drafting, blueprint reading, machine- 
shop practice, microscopy, testing of 
fabrics, chemistry of foods, nutrition, 
preflight aeronautics and radio. 

. * * 

The letter “V” will appear on the grad- 
uation program next to the name of a 
girl who is a Victory Corps member 
when she graduates from GIRLS HIGH 
SCHOOL in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. £ * 

The Victory Corps of CLEVELAND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, which is in 
Newark, N. J., and not in Cleveland, 
Ohio, as stated in the April 1 issue of 
“Victory Corps News”, distributed a 
“community bulletin” called Pointers on 
Point Rationing to parents and house- 
wives. 

7 « - 


General members of the EAST HIGH 


‘SCHOOL (Des Moines, Iowa), Victory 


Corps are carrying on a survey to deter- 
mine how many students in the school 
are participating in Government ap- 
proved war activities. 

* 7 « 

LYNCH HIGH SCHOOL, Lynch, Ky., 
has organized the five special divisions 
and the general membership division of 
the High School Victory Corps. Included 
in activities are a victory garden club 
of 50 members, a weekly War-stamp sale 
at the school, an intensive program of 
physical fitness, and military drill for 
both boys and girls. 


SEND IN VC NEWS 


Please send Victory Corps programs, 
newspaper clippings, human interest 
stories, outlines, and school newspaper 
accounts to Information Director, High- 
School Victory Corps, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


From the States 


A conference of high school princi- 
pals sponsored by the Maryland State 
Department of Education met at the 
State Teachers College at Towson, April 
15-17. The High-School Victory Corps 
was one topic for group discussion. 

* 7 ” 

To review progress of the Victory 
Corps and physical fitness programs, 
Clement T. Malan, State superintendent 
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of public instruction in Indiana, called 
six regional conferences during April. 


* * 7 


What Can You Do This 
Summer? 


A direct answer to the question “What 
can you do this summer?” was given to 
high-school students—boys in particu- 
lar—by Col. Leonard G. Rowntree, Medi- 
cal Director, Selective Service, on a 
recent Victory Hour broadcast. 


Said Colonel Rowntree: 


“Get yourself well and fit; especially 
if you are approaching the age of 18, 
get ready to join the fighting forces. 

“You represent the bulwark of Amer- 
ica. Once the pool of fighting men is 
complete, replacements will be made 
from young men like you. The country 
has no better replacements. You, there- 
fore, are the men to help win this war 
but to do it, you must be well and fit. 

“Specifically, just what should you do: 

(1) Talk it over with your parents, en- 
list their help in getting yourself ready 
to serve. 

(2) If you suffer from some minor 
physical defect, which is subject to rem- 
edy, consult your doctor. Get him to 
correct it. If you have no money, tell 
him so. He will either take care of you 
personally, or find some way to have it 
done through one or another of the so- 
cial agencies in your community. BUT, 
rehabilitate yourself. Get yourself ready 
to pass the physical examination for 
service. 

(3) Once your physical defects are 
disposed of, start to get yourself con- 
ditioned for service. 


Ask your doctor if you are physi- 
cally fit to take the most vigorous 
kinds of exercise. 

Find someone in your locality who 
can tell you how best to gain 
strength, stamina, and endurance. 
Look for guidance from the Victory 
program or your State or local phys- 
ical fitness director. 

Go in for all kinds of hard train- 
ing and toughening processes, but 
do it gradually. 

Learn to swim or to swim farther, 
faster and better. 

Take up hiking—long hard hikes 
that take all you have to give. 

Take up running—gruelling, 
cross-country running. 

Take up arm exercises—chinning, 
rope climbing. 

Get commando training that will 
develop both the arms and legs and 
the suppleness of body. 


Play all kinds of games—base- 
ball, football and tennis. Play 
hard. 

Get advanced Boy Scout training; 
learn woodcraft and camping. 

Also, if there is any manual labor 
to be done in your home or locality, 
get into it—wood sawing, wood chop- 
ping and any manual work on the 
farm. Cooperate in the Victory 
Farm Volunteer program. 

Perhaps, through hard work, you 
can kill two birds with one stone— 
help production and, at the same 
time, make yourself strong and fit. 


“Above all, remember this! In this 
war you are to represent your family and 
your country. The Nation will depend 
on you. Often your own life will de- 
pend on your agility, strength, endur- 
ance and courage, and on your will to 
fight, your will to win, and on your will 
to live. Only the fit can win this fight. 
Start this summer to make yourself fit 
enough to do your job well.” 


Challenge to Youth 


The Hon. Owen J. Roberts, Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, in a 
recent talk given on the Victory Hour, 
challenged youth to plan for the world 
of tomorrow. 

“The world of tomorrow will be the 
world of the youth of today,” he said. 
“The kind of life you will enjoy will de- 
pend upon whether we and our Allies, 
or the Axis powers, win the war. Weare 
all agreed that there is no hope of a free 
and decent world unless we win. And so 
we are firmly resolved to give the last 
full measure of devotion of labor and of 
sacrifice to feed and to fulfill that high 
hope. And, as our efforts have grown, 
that hope has brightened. 

“Meanwhile, are we considering what, 
in truth, it is for which we fight? Of 
course we must repel the attempt to 
destroy our homes and our way of life. 
But is the mere prevention of Nazi en- 
Slavement the be all and end all of this 
mortal combat? 

“Are you young people not looking 
ahead to farther horizons? The radio 
and the airplane will bring you and the 
boys and girls of other lands closer to 
each other than men have ever been 
upon this earth. We shall all be neigh- 
bors in a way. Shall we be neighbors 
in spirit as well as in space? And, if so, 
how? 

“Neighborliness means peaceful coop- 
eration; it megates exploitation of 
neighbors; it means the prohibition of 
aggression on the part of any nation; it 
means an ordered liberty under law for 
every man and woman everywhere. 
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“We all know that misunderstanding; 
and quarrels arise between individual 
men and women—and this -is so even 
when each has promised the other not 
to fight it out but to sit down together 
and settle any dispute in friendly 
fashion. Suppose those lately friends 
have become bitter enemies because of 
a dispute. Do we allow them to fight 
it out with fists or firearms? We do not, 
We have laws and courts to settle these 
disputes without recourse to force, and 
laws which punish those who disregard 
those means of settlement and resort to 
trial by battle. 

“History tells us that nations are like 
individuals. They have their disputes, 
History records that, for long past, na- 
tions by treaties have extended one to 
the other the hand of friendship, and 
have solemnly promised to settle their 
differences by peaceful negotiations or by 
arbitration. But history also teaches 
that some nations do not live up to 
these treaty promises; that, goaded by 
race pride, by ambition, by greed, they 
have broken faith and waged war upon 
their neighbors. 

“And so we have bitterly learned that, 
with nations as with men, professions 
of friendship and promises to sit down 
and reason, one with another, are not 
enough to keep the peace. 

“There is no law, there is no court, 
there are no policemen to deal with the 
promise-breaker. And, in the past, the 





only safety has been to keep your Na- 
tion so strong and so fully armed and 
prepared that no other dares to provoke 
a quarrel. But, if we are to have the 
way of life we love, we cannot resort to 
this expedient. A people’s government, 
a democracy, and all that it implies, for- 
bids that our country be turned per 
petually into an armed camp. The cost 
in liberty, in opportunity, in resources, 
would sooner or later destroy our form 
of government. 


The Way Out 





“What then is the way out? This 
the thing you young people must decid 
for yourselves, if you want a world wort 
living in. By what federation of natio 
can we establish a law binding upon all) 
shall we have courts to decide betwee 
nations, shall we have a force of polic 
to enforce the laws? What should 
the powers, and what the framework 0 
such a union? 

“Think these things to a conclusion, 
the best you can form, and then let yo 
conclusion be known, and make you 
influence felt. Only so, will your leader 
have the necessary support to champio 
and to effect such a world organization." 
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Model Aircraft 
Project Notes 


Model airplanes made in schools are 
filling a new need. A request for models 
of fighter planes to be used on decks of 
model tankers to determine the best ar- 
rangements for loading these planes for 
transport was filled by schools in the 
District of Columbia. 

A beautifully camouflaged model of a 
Mosquito bomber with British Empire 
markings was recently received by J. C. 
Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, and Director 
of the Model Aircraft Project. The 
plane was sent by F. S. Rutherford, Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, Depar*- 
ment of Education, Ontario, Canada, 
and is one of the planes made by Cana- 
dian school children for the Common- 
wealth Air Training Program. 


Victory Corps in the 
Magazines 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, Chairman 
of the National Policy Committee of the 
High-School Victory Corps, contributes 
the guest editorial to the April issue of 
Student Life. 

7. . * 

The Washington State Curriculum 
Journal devotes its January issue to the 
Victory Corps and discusses curriculum 
adaptations in all fields. 

* * ~ 

“Give Spirit to the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps” is the theme of the April 
Readers Digest “Teaching Guide” for 
English, Social Studies, and Reading. 

* * ~ 

The March California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education carries a symposium 
of opinion and practice in the Victory 
Corps high schools of that State. 


Communication Arts 
For Student Nurses 


During May the Federal Government 
asks all school officials to give support 
to a national campaign recruiting 65,000 
nurses, 

Here is a current opportunity for the 
Communication Arts. What can be 
done by posters, in English classes, 
through talks, in the school paper and 
by other means to present facts about 
nursing? What scholarships are avail- 
able? What can you do to encourage 
recruiting? 

For facts to work with see Nurses Are 
Needed, Vocational Division Leaflet No. 
10, published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Consult also your local nursing 
council. 


Arts in the War 


A Victory Corps newsletter is issued 
every month by the CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL in Purdys, New York, to pub- 
licize activities, ideas, and news. 


s & 2 


With the cooperation of radio station 
WFCI, the Pawtucket, R. I., High-School 
Victory Corps broadcasts a weekly pro- 
gram under the supervision of the High- 
School Radio program. A recent broad- 
cast featured a panel discussion about 
Victory Corps plans. Other programs 
highlighted the contributions of home 
economics to the war effort, wartime 
curriculum changes, and the wartime 
role of libraries. Music is always pro- 
vided by a high-school glee club or or- 
chestra, and a short radio play is in- 
cluded on the programs. 


Graphic War Aids 


Monthly bulletins on ~ «Volunteer 
Graphics” are now being issued by the 
Graphics Division of the Office of War 
Information to interested teachers 
throughout the country. These bulle- 
tins are being published in response to 
innumerable requests for information on 
government needs for visual war cam- 
paigns. Teachers and students of all 
types of art and photography have in- 
dicated the desire to relate their courses 


y 
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Desert Warfare 


Fighting in the North African cam- 
paign brings desert warfare training to 
prominence. Maj. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker, in command of the Desert Train- 
ing Center in Southern California, de- 
scribes below the kind of training Ameri- 
can youth will undergo to prepare them- 
selves to face the enemy in desert wastes. 
Following his message is another in the 
series of articles describing winter desert 
training. 


“In desert training men learn by ex- 
perience. In the Desert Training Cen- 
ter, all of us live under conditions which 
approximate as closely as possible those 
of an actual theater of operations. 

“Here we rehearse the toughest kind 
of modern warfare: We learn to fight the 








to the war. The new bulletin program 
is designed to help in the production of 
more effective graphic materials. 

Campaign subjects, with picture and 
caption suggestions, cre listed each 
month. These subjects are applicable 
to various kinds of graphics expression: 
posters, illustrations in school papers or 
magazines, handouts, and the like. They 
are coordinated in timing with major 
campaigns to be stressed nationally 
through press, radio, national posters, 
and other means of communication. 
School artists and photographers are 
told that in order to make their work an 
effective supplement to the work of their 
Government, they should slant these 
needs to be particularly applicable to 
their own community problems. 

A technical manual, How to Make and 
Reproduce Posters, has been prepared by 
experts in graphic media to assist vol- 
unteers in the program. The booklet 
describes, step by step with drawings, 
how to make silk screen prints, linoleum 
or wood block prints and cut out stencils. 
It also gives information on how to make 
posters utilizing photographs and photo- 
stats, information on poster campaigns, 
poster display, and materials and costs. 

The bulletins and manual are avail- 
able free on request from: Graphics 
Division, Office of War Information, 
250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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SERVICE DIVISION 


desert and we iearn the intimate tricks 
of close team.vork between arms and 
services which will insure our later suc- 
cess in battle. There are none of the 
refinements of an organized camp or post 
available here. The desert soldier has 
only those facilities which he himself can 
provide. 

“Heat, sand, dust storms, rugged moun- 
tains, and wide desert valleys confront 
each unit arriving in the desert. Men 
must learn to operate machines under 
adverse conditions over sandy wastes 
with a minimum of water and food. 

“The desert is inexorable. The school 
of experience is the only school which 
operates in the desert, and every one 
here in training must learn the capa- 
bilities and limitations of his vehicle and 
weapons and teamwork with his ccm- 
rades, 
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“How well we do our job here will be 
reflected in our conduct in battle.” 


With the U. S. Army in the 
California Desert 


Somewhere in these 30,000-odd square 
miles of impassive and wild American 
desert land, many of Uncle Sam’s ar- 
mored units start maneuvers based on 
the world’s hardest kind of warfare. 

Southern California’s giant waste 
lands, shunned even by the heroes of 
western pulp magazines, first were in- 
vaded by the businesslike Army in April 
1942, and last season was the first win- 
tertime action to test men and armor. 

Maj. Gen. Walton H. Walker, who di- 
rects the entire theater of operations, 
outlined plans to make these maneuvers 
smack of the real thing. One of the two 
adversaries (the enemy) is missing, but 
the other, which is the desert itself, 
looms formidable. General Walker ac- 
knowledges the latter as fully as tough 
a foe, perhaps even more merciless and 
certainly more endurable. 

The desert, mild at its best, can be 
surprisingly raw and windy. Winter 
nighttime brings penetrating cold, alle- 
viated only by the awesome sight of bril- 
liant stars that seem within arm’s reach 
and a gigantic expanse of sky. These 
spectacles, plus an oversized moon of 
song sheet radiance, bring to the soldier 
snug in his sleeping bag moments of 
personal soliloquy seldom found in any 
other clime. 

In keeping with the “real thing” at- 
mosphere of maneuvers, troops from the 
Services of Supply operate a supply sys- 
tem identical with that used in a com- 
bat zone to test it. 

All the implements of war—rations, 
clothing, equipment, oil, gasoline and 
ammunition—are moved by rail and 
truck routes through a network of depots 
and warehouses to the troops at the 
“front.” 

The “front” actually sees huge tank 
forces pitted against each other, one 
with an offensive mission and one with 
a mission of defense. But what makes it 
interesting to generals and observers 
alike is that both forces stick to the 
armored force slogan of “the best de- 
fense is an offensive action.” Either side 
may seize the initiative in the attack, 
depending upon the tactical skill and 
cunning of the opposing commanders. 

Most of the desert soldiers have had 
at least several months of service and 
are veterans of the armored force who 
need only a little more “polish” before 
they are ready for combat. They hear 





again and again the lessons they learned 
in basic training or a technical school 
until they know their jobs thoroughly. 
In addition, the latest developments of 
the war overseas, carefully sifted for ap- 
plication here and the constant testing 
of new ideas and equipment by the alert 
and busy Desert Warfare Board make 
certain that nothing will be overlooked 
that will increase the chance for certain 
victory. 

The Desert Warfare Board is a mixed 
group of medical and technical ex- 
perts—they deal with the peculiarities 
of the flesh as well as metal. Constant 
tests are being conducted of equipment, 
food, guns, clothing, fuel, and dozens of 
other articles. 

But the desert soldier, typical of all 
American soldiers, finds many things 
out for himself. He learns to drink his 
water at morning and night, how to make 
the small personal allotment of vital 
fluid do for cooking and washing too. 
He quickly learns also that his vehicle, 
like the well-cared-for cavalry horse, 
must share an equal amount of atten- 
tion, often must come first. 

Maneuvers, like all training programs, 
are designed to insure that the Ameri- 
can Armoraider is a better soldier than 
his opponent, whoever he may be and 
wherever he is. A better soldier with 
better equipment, plus the over-all spirit 
that accompanies the Yank and his 
leader in all theaters of operation, will 
mean much in the winning of this war. 

Old time desert rats, who shake their 
heads in disbelief as they watch the 
Army thunder out into these vast tracts 
on a problem, are perhaps the best cri- 
terions of the success of this giant idea. 
They put it simply: “If you can lick this 
desert, you can lick the world.” 


Loan Packets Revised 
Consumer Education 


Many of the materials collected for 
the consumer education packets early in 
1942 have been discarded in favor of 
more recent publications, although the 
titles of the packets remain the same. 
XVII-ES-1, Consumer Education in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, con- 
tains units of study prepared by school 
systems in Iowa, California, Rhode 
Island, and Texas. Copies of the Teach- 
er’s Handbook on OPA’s Wartime Eco- 
nomic Program are also included. 

XVII-G-1, The Consumer in a War 
Economy, now includes statements on 
price control, rent control, and inflation, 





and two bulletins on the Nation’s war 
production effort. The principal addi- 
tion to packet XVII-G-2, Consumer 
Services of Governmental Agencies, is a 
reprint from EDUCATION FOR VICTORY en- 
titled Wartime Consumer Education in 
the High-School Victory Corps. 

Packet XVII-G-—3, The Consumer Goes 
to Market, remains much the same. It 
is planned to aid the homemaker in wise 
buying. Information on point rationing 
has been supplied in a report from the 
Office of Price Administration. The fifth 
in the series, XVIIJ-A-1, Education of the 
Adult Consumer, has been expanded to 
include study units for adult groups on 
clothing and home and money manage- 
ment from Arizona, Montana, and Utah, 


Conservation of 
Natural Resources 


The following three packets on con- 
servation of natural resources have been 
extensively revised during recent 
months: IV-E-1, Conservation Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School; IV-ES-1, 
Aiding Our Nation by Conserving Our 
Soil; and IV-G-1, Aiding Our Nation by 
Conserving Our Natural Resources. 

Among new materials in packet IV- 
ES-1 are publications from the Conser- 
vation Laboratory of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education and from the cur- 
riculum laboratory of the University of 
New Mexico and the New Mexico Soil 
Conservation Service. One of the addi- 
tions to packet IV-G-1 is The Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources, a 222-page re- 
port from the Baltimore, Md., Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Two new study units have been added 
to the series, one a 336-page bulletin for 
pupils from kindergarten through the 
sixth grade, A Study in Conservation, 
prepared by the Minneapolis public 
schools; the other a 176-page bulletin 
containing source material and teaching 
units for elementary schools, How Man 
Satisfies His Need for Food, compiled by 
the California State Departments of Ed- 
ucation and of Public Health. The first 
book may be obtained from the Informa- 
tion Exchange for 2 weeks’ loan by order- 
ing No. 319 and the second by ordering 
No. 320. 

These packets will be loaned for 2 
weeks, but not more than two may be 
ordered at a time. Send requests to the 
Information Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. Franked 
labels are furnished for the return with- 
out payment of postage of packages 
weighing 4 pounds or less. A catalog 
listing titles of 80 loan packets is also 
available, 
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EDUCATION FoR Victory 





With the United Nations 


Deep inroads on registration of men 
at British universities have been made 
by the war, according to a publication 
on The British Universities After Three 
Years of War, issued recently by the 
British Information Services at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., which 
states that since 1938-39 the number of 
men registered has declined from 39,000 
to 25,000. During this period the number 
of women—about 11,000—remained prac- 
tically unchanged. 

The responsibility for supplying men 
and women both to the armed forces 
and to war industry, and for retaining 
in their pre-war occupations those who 
should remain in them rests with the 
Ministry of Labour and National Serv- 
ice. On reaching the age of 17 years and 
8 months young men are required to 
register at the local office of the Ministry. 
Within a few weeks after their eighteenth 
birthday they are called to the armed 
forces. 

A boy who has been accepted for ad- 
mission or who has begun his university 
course states this on his registration 
form. He also indicates his line of 
study—arts, science, engineering, medi- 
cine, etc. The Ministry then gets in 
touch with the university. 


Professional and Technical 
Students 


A student who has been accepted for 
admission by a recognized medical or 
dental school, and a veterinary student 
who has passed his first professional ex- 
amination may remain at the university 
until the completion of his course, sub- 
ject to a satisfactory report of work every 
6 months. The numbers admitted to 
each of these professions are in gen- 
eral the same as in peacetime, and stu- 
dents apply for admission directly to the 
university as in the pre-war period. 

Prospective students of agriculture, in- 
cluding forestry; biology, chemistry, en- 
gineering; geology; mathematics and 
statistics; metallurgy, naval architec- 
ture; or physics must be certified by an 
expert university board as being of a 
standard likely to obtain a good degree 
by the age of 21. Subject to satisfactory 
reports, they may continue at the uni- 
versity. Some remain for only a year; 
most of them for 2 years; many for 3 
years; and in some lines of work such as 
engineering, 4 or 5 years. 

Students at 2-year teacher-training 


‘British Universities in Wartime 


colleges receive full deferment to com- 
plete their courses. 


Nontechnical Students and War 
Degrees 

Prior to April 20, 1941, the “calling-up” 
or draft age in England was 20 years. 
Further, until the close of the academic 
year 1940-41, students were allowed up 
to 6 months’ deferment, if recommended 
by the academic authorities, “in order 
to take an important examination.” A 
student who entered the university at 
the age of 18 or 18% years, therefore, 
could attend the university for 2 or 214 
years—too short a period, however, for 
the pre-war requirements for a degree. 

In view of this situation Oxford estab- 
lished a special war-degree requiring a 
minimum of 5 terms instead of the pre- 
war minimum of 9. This is followed by 
4 terms of 4 months each of national 
service, usually in the armed forces. On 
their satisfactory completion the war- 
degree is granted. 

Most universities in Great Britain 
have adopted arrangements which re- 
duce degree requirements to about 2 
years of attendance. Some have not 
altered the duration of their pre-war 
terms, but by reducing vacations Man- 
chester has instituted 4 terms a year; 
and at the expense of vacations Leeds 
has increased the length of its terms so 
that 7 war-terms cover as many months 
as 9 pre-war. With emphasis on prac- 
tical work, various courses in arts and 
science have been shortened and sim- 
plified. 

Through the present lower “calling- 
up” age war degrees may be suspended. 
“All universities will, of course, give the 
student credit for work done, should he 
return after the war.” 

Beginning with April 1941, the “call- 
ing-up” age was lowered successively to 
194, 19, 1844, and, in October 1942 to 18. 
Up to December 1942, specially suitable 
young men in the arts and similar divi- 
sions could attend the university for one 
year even if they entered the university 
at 18. Now, however, deferments are not 
granted to arts students. 

Unless exempted, all students must 
participate in national service. In ad- 
dition, science and technical students 
and men in arts must take military 
training. 


Women Students 


Women in Great Britain must register 
for the draft at the age of 19. Science, 


technical, medical, dental, pharmaco- 
logical, and veterinary students are de- 
ferrable on the same basis as men. 
Women arts students may remain until 
the academic year in which they be- 
come 20 years of age, and for an addi- 
tional year after graduation if proceed- 
ing immediately to an approved higher 
course, or to a training college for teach- 
ers. Students of fine arts, music, archi- 
tecture, and acting, however, can receive 
no deferment after their twentieth birth- 
day, except that those pledged to become 
teachers may proceed to a training col- 
lege. Courses in dietetics, midwifery, 
public health, occupational therapy, and 
various other types of social work, are 
open for women up to 23 years of age. 


University Joint Recruiting 
Boards 

At each university the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service is repre- 
sented by a University Joint Recruiting 
Board consisting of a representative 
each from the Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces, and a chairman nominated by 
the university. Subcommittees, one for 
each of the main scientific divisions and 
composed of faculty members, assist the 
board. These sub and expert commit- 
tees are in charge of the admission of 
science and technical students and of 
the periodic checks of progress of all 
students. On completion of his course, 
the science or technical student goes be- 
fore the joint recruiting board for per- 
sonal interview. On the basis of this 
interview and of the expert committee’s 
estimate of his scientific and technical 
ability, the board determines whether he 
can serve best in industry or in the 
armed forces. 

The university joint recruiting boards 
also serve as the machinery whereby the 
Ministry obtains as far as possible, the 
desired proportion of students in each 
field of study. 


University Staffs 


In 1938 Great Britain established a 
Central Register of members of univer- 
sity faculties and of professionally quali- 
fied people. Professional staffs in each 
university filled out cards, which were 
annotated by local university commit- 
tees and sent to the Central Registry. 
The information included technical 
qualifications, administrative experience, 
and knowledge of foreign languages. 
The Central Registry was used to pro- 
vide staffs for the new or expanded min- 
istries which were formed at the out- 
break of the war. 

At each university the various faculties 
and departments specified certain teach- 
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ers and members of the administrative 
and library staff as indispensable; and 
recommended others with reference to 
qualification for governmental, indus- 
trial, military, or other war-work. In 
general, scientific and technical staffs 
were reserved, after individual examina- 
tion, above the ages of 25 or 35. Appli- 
cation for reservation is made by the 
universities through the University 
Grants Committee to the Ministry of 
Labour. No requests from the universi- 
ties have as yet been refused, but since 
the proportion of wartime to pre-war 
students is much higher than that of the 
faculty, the remaining staffs carry a con- 
siderable burden. 

Unless specifically exempt, men on 
university staffs, like their students and 
other male civilians, must serve in the 
Home Guard if under 51. Unless serving 
in the Home Guard or otherwise specifi- 
cally exempt, men from 16 to 60 and 
women from 20 to 45 years of age must 
do up to 48 hours a month fireguard or 
other civil defense work. 


Special Wartime Courses 


In response to war needs a number of 
special courses have been arranged, each 
for a specific purpose. 

1. To secure highly trained technical 
personnel, 2-year State bursaries provid- 
ing full maintenance and tuition and 
which may lead to a degree have been 
established for both men and women. 
Students are selected and sent to univer- 
sities at the age of 17 plus on the basis 
of their school-leaving or corresponding 
examinations in chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics. Science bursaries may be 
given for advanced work and research. 
There are also 6-month bursaries aiming 
at a more limited training. 

2. For young men with special leader- 
ship qualifications who volunteer for the 
R. A. F. at or after the age of 17, the 
Air Ministry has arranged special 6- 
month courses. In addition to technical 
training, the students follow a university 
course either in the arts or science group. 

3. Special premilitary short courses are 
offered for students wishing to enter the 
artillery, engineers, armored, or signal 
corps. Since the practical value of these 
courses are under question, they may be 
discontinued. 

4. There are also special courses in 
tropical and war medicine, in statistics 
for civil servants, and in Oriental lan- 
guages, some of which are given with full 
maintenance. Special 3-month training 
courses have been arranged for social 
workers chosen to become personnel 
managers and factory welfare super- 
visors. They must be over 25 years of 


age, are selected carefully, and where 
necessary, provided with full mainte- 
nance, 

5. With particular regard to the post- 
war period the Board of Education is 
encouraging universities and other ap- 
proved institutions to provide up to l- 
year full-time or 2-year part-time 
courses in youth service. The Board 
grants tuition and suggests that the sub- 
jects covered should include mental and 
physical characteristics of adolescents, 
social and industrial environment, per- 
sonal and social hygiene, responsible 
work with groups of young people. 


Student Activities in Wartime 


Except for the greater part of the Uni- 
versity of London, all the universities 
are functioning in their own cities, al- 
though some buildings have been com- 
mandeered, and others damaged by 
bombs. Most of the schools and col- 
leges of the University of London are 
scattered in half a dozen centers, gen- 
erally in close cooperation with the local 
institutions. The following description 
of King’s College, London, in its wartime 
home in Bristol, gives a close-up picture 
“typical of any University in Britain 
today.” 

“They all do weekly night firewatch- 
ing duties, both on university premises 
and at their billets or hostels. Between 
lectures—which run at peacetime capac- 
ity and sometimes fuller—they drill, 
practice first aid, work in college, service, 
and public canteens, and organize con- 
tinuous paper and pigfood salvage, dig- 
for - victory, mending - for - the - Army, 
baby-minding, entertainment for the 
forces (including Information Please and 
‘Brain Trust’ features), and similar cam- 
paigns. The women tie up closely with 
the Women’s Voluntary Services. Yet— 
look at the social notice-boards. They 
were a-flutter with layers of bills and 
posters advertising a college production 
of ‘Quiet Wedding,’ an Easter presenta- 
tion of the ‘Messiah’ by a King’s London- 
and-Bristol choir, a debate ‘that the 
faculty of arts must be maintained.’ ” 


Students and Faculties of the 
United Nations 


British universities have given exten- 
Sive hospitality to students and faculties 
of institutions in German occupied coun- 
tries. In consultation with the United 
Nations’ governments the British Coun- 
cil has awarded a number of scholar- 
ships and grants, and cooperated with 
the universities to ensure that admissions 
are granted equitably among the various 
nationalities. 





University Courses for Members 
of the Armed Forces and for 
Prisoners of War 


Many members of the armed forces, 
including officers are registered as ex- 
ternal students of the University of Lon- 
don, and are studying for nearly all its 
examinations. In addition to work for 
degrees the universities offer varied ex- 
tramural courses and much informal 
personal tuition to serious students with 
special needs. 

Working through the educational de- 
partments of the Red Cross and the 
Order of St. John, some 60 professional 
and educational organizations are coop- 
erating in setting examinations and pro- 
viding syllabuses for prisoners of war. 
To those attaining honors standards in 
special prisoners-of-war examinations to 
be held this spring, Oxford will grant a 
certificate or diploma. 


Post-War Planning 

In spite of the pressure of immediate 
necessities, and the loss of many mem- 
bers of their staffs, universities in Great 
Britain are giving increasing attention 
to post-war problems. Nuffield College, 
Oxford, is the centre for an extensive 
social reconstruction survey. This sur- 
vey, which receives ean official subsidy, 
uses the facilities of other universities 
and colleges in the various regions of the 
country and at present is chiefly con- 
sidering the location of industry. The 
college is engaged also in important co- 
lonial surveys; and together with the 
Manchester Economic Research Section, 
the London School of Economics, and 
the Oxford School of Statistics, in in- 
ternational surveys. The University of 
London has set up a special advisory 
board in colonial studies, and the various 
schools of architecture and town plan- 
ning are working out plans for physical 
reconstruction. Oxford University has 
established a chair and institute of social 
medicine. ® 


Ten Facts 


1. More than one-tenth of the total 
expenditure of the central Government 
and the local authorities combined is 
spent annually on education in Britain. 
Free education is provided from 5 to 14 
years in England and Wales and from 
5 to 18 years in Scotland. 

2. In England and Wales secondary 
(high-school) education is_ selective. 
Promising children are given the op- 
portunity to continue their education 
after the minimum school-leaving age 
(14) by grants and scholarships to sec- 
ondary schools. 
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3. Of the children attending secondary 
school, 47 percent receive free education 
and 10 percent pay reduced fees. Grants 
for traveling and for books are provided 
by the local authorities when necessary. 
More than a million young people over 
the age of 14 were attending courses in 
evening institutes, technical schools and 
university extension classes in the years 
before the war. The cost of these courses 
is met almost entirely by the public au- 
thorities. 

4. Public grants and scholarships also 
make it possible for adult students who 
would otherwise be unable to meet the 
fees to enter the universities. In 1939, 
over 46 percent of the university stu- 
dents of Great Britain were in receipt 
of such grants. 

5. Central schools provide vocational, 
technical and creative education for 
children who do not wish or are not 
suited for the academic education pro- 
vided in the secondary schools. 

6. More than 9 out of 10 children up 
to the age of 14 are educated in the 
schools provided by the local authorities 
and 9 out of 10 over 14 receive their edu- 
cation in schools provided or grant- 
aided by the local authorities. Only a 
small minority are educated privately. 

7. The school medical service has been 
established in Britain for 35 years. Ev- 
ery child passing through the public 
system of education is inspected and ex- 
amined without charge several times 
during his school career. 

8. Medical treatment for school chil- 
dren is given at a nominal cost, or free 
if the parents are unable to pay. Most 
local education authorities provide or- 
thopedic and X-ray treatments. There 
has been a striking decline in children’s 
diseases during the last half century in 
Britain as a result of the work of this 
school medical service. 

9. Since 1906 children from poor homes 
in Britain have received meals at school 
and in the last 2 years this practice of 
providing a hot mid-day meal has been 
very much extended. The Government 
now grants 95 percent of the cost to the 
local education authorities. In the last 
year one child in every five in England 
and Wales has been receiving school 
meals, either free or at cost price, and 
the number is constantly being extended. 

10. Eight out of every ten school chil- 
dren are given milk at school either free 
or at cost price. 

The above facts are given as num- 
bers 14 to 23 in 50 Facts about Social 
Services in Britain, published by the Brit- 
ish Information Services at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





Occupational Information and 


Guidance 


Army Specialized Training Program 


Counselors will be interested in the 
following modifications in the Army 
Specialized Training Program since it 
affects all students who took the Army 
and Navy examinations on April 2, and 
who will eventually enter the Army: 

New units for Army specialized train- 
ing known as STAR (Specialized Train- 
ing And Reassignment) units have been 
created at 18 colleges and universities to 
receive, house, classify, and instruct sol- 
diers. Soldiers found qualified for Army 
specialized training will be classified and 
désignated at STAR units for specific 
curricula and particular levels of study 
in certain institutions participating in 
the program. The STAR units will also 
provide military and physical training, 
and refresher academic training, if nec- 
essary, between the time the soldier com- 
pletes the regular 13-week basic training 
of the Army and his assignment to a unit 
of the Army specialized training pro- 
gram. 

Present general 
ments include: 

1. A score of 115 or better on the Army 
general classification test. 

2. Evidence that the best interests of 
the Army would be served by further 
training in the A. S. T. P. 

3. If under 22 years of age, the soldier 
must have at least a high-school edu- 
cation or the equivalent. 

4. If 22 years of age or over, the sol- 
dier must have had at least a year of 
college work, with 1 year of mathematics 
at college level. 


Score of 115 


Previously a score of at least 110 was 
required on the Army general qualifica- 
tion test to be eligible for basic Army 
specialized training, and a score of at 
least 115 on the test to be eligible for 
the advanced training. Now a minimum 
of 115 is required for both types of train- 
ing. A soldier, otherwise eligible, who 
under extenuating circumstances scores 
less than 115 may receive permission to 
take the test again. 

Soldiers who meet the eligibility re- 
quirements are interviewed by field se- 
lection boards of the A. S. T. P. at the 
installations to which they are sent from 
reception centers. Those found gen- 
erally qualified by a field selection board 
are sent to a STAR unit upon comple- 
tion of their basic military training, 


eligibility require- 


STAR units are now in operation in 
the following institutions: 
Alabama, Auburn—Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, 
California, Stanford—Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
D. C., Washington—Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 
Idaho, Moscow—University of Idaho. 
Illinois, Urbana—University of Illinois. 
Louisiana, University—Louisiana State 
University. 
Michigan, East Lansing—Michigan State 
College. 
Nebraska, Lincoln—University of Ne- 
braska. 
New Hampshire, Durham—University of 
New Hampshire. 
New York, New York City—College of the 
City of New York. 
North Carolina: 
Greensboro—Negro Agricultural and 
Technical College. 
Raleigh—State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering. 
Ohio, Columbus—Ohio State University. 
Oklahoma, Stillwater—Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 
South Carolina, Charleston—The Cita- 
del. 
Texas, College Station—Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 
Utah, Salt Lake City—University of 
Utah. 
Wyoming, Laramie—University of Wyo- 
ming. 
A. S. T. P. units are established in the 
following institutions: 
Georgia, Atlanta—Georgia School of 
Technology. 
Indiana, Lafayette—Purdue University. 
Massachusetts, Cambridge—Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor—University of 
Michigan. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis—University of 
Minnesota. 
New Jersey: 
New Brunswick—Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 
Princeton—Princeton University. 
New York, New York City—New York 
University. 
Oregon, Corvallis—Oregon State College. 
Texas, College Station—Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 
Virginia, Blacksburg—Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 
West Virginia, Morgantown—West Vir- 
ginia University. 
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Cooperate in Meeting Nurse 
Shortage 


From all parts of the country come 
reports of joint action on the part of 
educators and nurses in supplying quali- 
fied students to schools of nursing. 

To supplement information on the na- 
tional situation portrayed in Profes- 
sional Nurses are Needed, issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education, Don H. Frame, 
Washington State supervisor of occupa- 
tional information and guidance, with 
the aid of Marian K. Kent, secretary of 
the Washington State Nursing Council 
for War Service, has prepared and sent 
to high schools in the State a bulletin 
board announcement and a six-page 
builetin. Items covered include the 
number of girls entering schools of 
nursing in the State, the estimated State 
quota, entrance requirements, available 
student aid, a list of accredited schools 
of nursing in the State and their recruit- 
ment chairmen, and suggestions for 
high-school cooperation. 

Connecticut began work on the prob- 
lem last June by sending a special mem- 
orandum to principals and guidance 
counselors on the need for more nurses. 
According to R. H. Machewson, senior 
supervisor of the Bureau of Youth Serv- 
ices in the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education, this has been fol- 
lowed with special emphasis on nursing 
in area conferences and wartime guid- 
ance training institutes in the State. 

“Wanted—Students to Enroll at the 
Eastern Maine General Hospital School 
of Nursing” is a headline taken from a 
recent issue of the Vocational Guidance 
Bulletin sent out by Dana M. Cotton, 
State director of vocational guidance for 
Maine. Requirements for this school 
and for a new collegiate nurse training 
course at Bates College are described. 

From Oklahoma comes a report of co- 
operation on the part cf the principal 
of the high schol in Pauls Valley, J. S. 
Swinney. Mr. Swinney arranged for six 
of his students who were interested 
in nursing to work in the hospital an 
hour a day for 6 weeks. Three of the 
six have applied for entrance to schools 
of nursing. 

State supervisors of occupational in- 
formation and guidance in Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, Louisiana, and Pennsyl- 
vania have also reported the publication 
of special bulletins prepared for high 
schools in their States in cooperation 
with State nursing authorities. - 

Such cooperation on the part of edu- 
cators will help to eliminate the cost of 
drop-outs from schools of nursing which 
our nation can ill afford in wartime. 











ko ot 
A Tribute to Florence Nightingale 


The birthday of Florence Nightingale offers opportunity to emphasize the 
urgent need for 65,000 new students for schools of nursing in 1943. As there is 
grave danger that the quota may not be met, the month of May has been chosen 
for a special campaign in which school administrators and counselors and 
State supervisors of occupational information and guidance have been asked 
to cooperate with their local and State nursing councils for war service. 
goal is to recruit enough qualified girls for June and autumn classes in schools 
of nursing to meet the national quota. 

In spite of the magnitude of the need, the standards of professional nursing 
service require that only qualified girls be encouraged to train for and enter 
this occupation which Florence Nightingale distinguished. 


x KK 


The 








Ruling on Gymnasium 
Shoes and Equipment 


A recent ruling of the Office of Price 
Administration has stated that colleges 
and schools may furnish athletic shoes 
to their pupils if the institutions retain 
title to the shoes. These shoes may be 
purchased from funds derived from stu- 
dent activity fees, athletic funds, or 
other general funds. 

The War Production Board issued on 
April 8, 1943, an amendment to order 
number M-126 concerning the conser- 
vation of iron and steel. On page 7 of 
this statement, authority is given for the 
manufacture of “gymnasium equipment 
for programs approved by the U. S. Office 
of Education.” This regulation is con- 
cerned only with the manufacture of 
items that require the use of iron and 
steel. 

The Office of Education, after consul- 
tation with representatives of the War 
Production Board and other agencies 
that are concerned with this problem, 
has approved the items of indoor and 
outdoor gymnasium equipment that are 
necessary to conduct the programs of 
physical fitness outlined in- the bulletins, 
Physical Fitness Through Physical Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps, and Physi- 
cal Fitness for Students in Colleges and 
Universities. These programs were pre- 
pared by representatives of the Army, 
the Navy, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Division of Physical Fitness of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
schools, professional organizations in 
education, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. They have the united endorse- 
ment and backing of all these agencies. 

The following items of indoor and out- 
door gymnasium equipment, which in- 
volve the use of iron and steel, have 
been approved: 


1. Swimming pool equipment, such as 
ladders, platforms, diving board plat- 
forms, and fulcrums. 

2. Climbing poles. 

3. Climbing ropes. 

4. Parallel bars. 

5. Horizontal bars. 

6. Stall bars. 

7. Flying and traveling rings. 

8. Horizontal ladders. 

9. Basketball goals. 

10. Volley ball standards. 

The authorities of the War Produc- 
tion Board request all institutions that 
place orders with manufacturers for in- 
door or outdoor gymnasium equipment 
to send a copy of their orders to D. W. 
Lando, War Production Board, Jeffer- 
son Junior High School Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Reprinted in London 


“First available to the American public 
barely a month ago, Peace and War has 
now been reprinted by H. M. Stationery 
Office and is on sale in this country at 
the price of one shilling,” states an edi- 
torial in the February 13 issue of Time 
and Tide, independent weekly review 
published in London. 

“This is a technical innovation in an 
important sphere.of practical collabora- 
tion between Great Britain and the 
United States,” continues the editorial, 
“which, it is hoped, will provide the 
precedent for a whole series of reprints of 
official publications of the one country 
by the government printing office of the 
other, on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

Peace and War; United States Foreign 
Policy, 1931-1941, Department of State 
Publication 1853, is available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
25 cents. 
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Army Air Forces College 
Training Program 


The second group of candidates for 
aviation cadet air crew training as bom- 
pardiers, navigators, and pilots, entered 
on April 1 the 158 colleges and universi- 
ties which are participating in the Army 
Air Forces program. 

The first group of candidates began 
their studies on March 1 and it is ex- 
pected that the full complement will re- 
main constant during the life of the pro- 
gram. A regular monthly in-flow and 
out-flow of beginners and graduates will 
provide the preflight schools with young 
men properly prepared for aviation cadet 
training. 

Under the program, candidates for 
asir-crew training will have to complete 
successfully a 5-month course of pre- 
aviation cadet training in one of the se- 
lected colleges before being eligible for 
flying training as Army Air Forces avia- 
tion cadets. The training in the colleges 
will consist of five academic courses: 
English, geography, history, mathe- 
matics, and physics, all of which will be 
taught by members of the college facul- 
ties. 

Military subjects and physical educa- 
tion will be under the supervision of 
Army Air Forces personnel and 10 hours 
of dual flight training will be included 
under the auspices of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration War Training Serv- 
ice. 

Those eligible for preaviation cadet 
college training under the program fall 
into four classes, as follows: 

1. The present backlog of Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserves who will be called to 
active duty as quickly as practicable; 

2. Qualified 17-year-olds, who will be 
called to active duty after reaching 18; 
3. Qualified enlisted men in the Army 
of the United States; 

4. Civilians, between the ages of 18 
and 26, inclusive, qualified by the Army 
Air Forces for air crew training, who 
may volunteer for induction under the 
program. 

Selective Service eligibles between ,the 
ages of 18 and 26, inclusive, may volun- 
teer for induction under the program, 
Before being accepted for preaviation 
cadet training, all applicants must pass 
both the mental screening test of an 
Aviation Cadet Examining Board and a 
physical examination for flying. 
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All except enlisted men in the Army 
of the United States and members.of the 
Air Corps Enlisted Reserve may make 
application through their local Army 
Recruiting Station or to the command- 
ing general of the Service Command in 
which they reside, who will advise them 
of the location of the nearest Aviation 
Cadet Examining Board. 

Candidates accepted for preaviation 
cadet training will be assigned to the 
Air Corps, as privates, and will return to 
inactive status for the usual period of 7 
days. When called back to active duty, 
they will be sent direct to an Army Air 
Forces Technical Training Command 
Basic Training Center for their basic 
training. After completing this train- 
ing, they will be sent to one of the se- 
lected colleges for the preaviation cadet 
courses. These courses are given at col- 
leges and universities located in 40 
States. 


The Navy College Training 
Program, V-12 


The Training Division of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel has issued a catalog 
of curricula schedules and course de- 
scriptions for the Navy College Training 
Program, V-12, which will begin in se- 
lected colleges and universities on July 1. 

The several types of officer candidates 
for whom the curricula are designed are 
aviation, deck, supply corps, premedical 
and predental corps, engineer, prechap- 
lain corps, engineer specialist, civil engi- 
neer corps, and construction corps. 

The courses to be covered by each of 
the groups of officer candidates are pre- 
scribed. They are “molded,” the catalog 
states, “so as to conform rather closely 
to those which are standard in the col- 
leges and universities,” departures hav- 
ing “been made where the interests of 
the Navy demanded the inclusion of new 
matter or the exclusion of subject mat- 
ter not closely related to the program.” 

It is the evident desire of the Navy 
to cause as little change from the insti- 
tution’s normal procedure as possible. 
The size of the classes is expected to be 
normal for the institution; lecture and 
recitation periods run the usual 50 min- 
utes; laboratory and drafting-room peri- 
ods will be 3 hours in length, except in 
the case of physics, when 1 hour of the 
period will be used for lecture purposes; 
the selection of textbooks to be used is 
left to the instructor, with the provi- 


sion that they be such as are generally 
recognized as standard; the examina- 
tions for the various courses are to be 
given by the institution according to its 
own practice; and the usual scholastic 
standards are to be maintained. 

In addition to the examinations given 
by the institutions, near the end of the 
second term the Navy Department will 
give a qualifying examination of its own 
to all officer candidates. 

The courses and the number of terms 
for the completion of the curriculum for 
each type of officer candidate are pre- 
scribed: for aviation candidates, 2 terms; 
deck candidates and supply corps can- 
didates, 4 terms; premedical and _ pre- 
dental corps candidates, 5 terms; engi- 
neer and prechaplain candidates, 6 
terms; engineer specialist, civil engineer 
corps, and construction corps candidates, 
8 terms. Each term will be 16 weeks in 
length, and will begin on or about July 1, 
November 1, 1943, and March 1, 1944. 

It is expected, the catalog states, that 
the average student will find it neces- 
sary to devote from 52 to 58 hours a week 
to the work, including classes, laboratory, 
and preparation. 

The question of college credit for the 
completion of the course is left to the 
individual institutions, with the hope 
that, inasmuch as the content of the 
courses is practically the equivalent of 
the regular courses in the same subjects, 
the institutions will quite generally give 
credit. 


Medical, Dental, Premedical, 
and Predental Students 


Students in medicine and dentistry will 
follow the approved programs of the 
medical and dental schools in which they 
are enrolled. 

Medical and dental students, and pre- 
medical and predental students accepted 
for entrance into approved medical and 
dental schools, who now hold commis- 
sions in class H-V(P), will be permitted 
to continue their professional education 
in these schools. 

Medical and dental students in the 
V-12 program will be classed as appren- 
tice seamen, but will be uniformed as 
Reserve midshipmen. 


Civilians in Navy Classes 


Enlisted students, who will be assigned 
in large groups, will normally be in classes 
by themselves, but civilian students may 
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be placed in the same classes, if the in- 
stitution so desires. 


Additional Courses for R. 0. T. C. 
Students 


Courses for the R. O. T. C. students, in 
addition to those of the prescribed cur- 
riculum in which they are registered, are 
required to be taken during the college 
course. The courses are: (1) Naval or- 
ganization; (2) Naval history and strat- 
egy; (3) Navigation; (4) Naval law; (5) 
International law; (6) Leadership; (7) 
Seamanship; (8) Ordnance and gun- 
nery; (9) Communications; and (10) 
Aviation courses. “Any of these courses 
not included in the prescribed eurricu- 
lum are to be substituted for electives, 
courses in psychology and economics, or 
taken in addition to the prescribed 
courses through registration for a load 
heavier than normal.” 

A copy of the catalog may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


U. S. Marine Corps College 
Training Program 

The Commandant of the U. S. Marine 
Corps has sent to all commanding officers 
of the corps a plan of operation for a 
college training program, the purpose of 
which is to train for leadership men 
who appear to have the potential educa- 
tional background and personal qual- 
ities. The program will begin about 
July 1, along with the Navy College 
Training Program, of which it will oper- 
ate as a part. The participants will be 
reservists now enrolled in secondary 
schools and colleges and known as the 
Marine Officers Candidates’ Group; se- 
lected members of the Marine Corps en- 
listed personnel; and a group transferred 
from Army Reserve Corps units who 
have expressed preference for service in 
the Marine Corps. The institutions se- 
lected for placement of the program will 
be designated by the Navy Department 
from those already selected for the Navy 
program. The Marine units will be dis- 
tributed in relation to economy in trans- 
portation facilities and to the course of 
study to be pursued. 

The program as to numbers is based 
upon the estimated future requirements 
for officers in the service, but in the 
event of insufficient vacancies to com- 
mission all students who successfully 
complete the training, the number in 
excess of the need will be given the option 
of honorable discharge from the Marine 
Corps Reserve or assigned to general 
duty in the Marine Corps. 

The contracts with the colleges will in- 
clude the provision of facilities for hous- 





































































ing, feeding, and medical service, and 
the program will be administered in 
accordance with the instructions for 
administering the entire Navy College 
Training Program. The men will be in 
uniform, subject to military supervision, 
and will receive pay. Matters of disci- 
pline and separation from the program 
will be in accordance with the policy 
established by the Navy Department, 
as will regulations for physical train- 
ing, participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and membership in campus 
organizations. 

Assignment of students will be made 
with reference first to the institutions 
they previously attended, and second, to 
the institutions having a Marine Corps 
unit where the least amount of travel is 
involved. Students will be permitted to 
express a preliminary choice of a course 
of study—for ordnance, communications, 
or engineering. 


Marine Corps Reserves 

Marine Corps Reserves in class ITI (d) 
now in secondary schools have been noti- 
fied to send to the Commandant, U. S. 
Marine Corps, certified transcripts of 
their academic work, statements of the 
dates on which they will graduate, state- 
ments as accurate as possible of their 
rank in class, and any comments the 
principals of schools may care to make. 
They will receive orders to active duty 
as privates, U. S. Marine Corps, and as- 
signed to specific college ‘units- before 
July 1, 1943. . 

Enrollment of college students in class 
III (d) has been terminated. Reservists 
in class III (d) who graduate from col- 
lege before July 1 will be called to active 
duty in their present rank of privates 
first class, U. S. Marine Corps, and as- 
signed to recruit training and then to the 
Officer Candidates’ School, Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va. It is expected that 
all of this group will be called to active 
duty about August 30, 1943. 

Reservists who were juniors or seniors 
in the semester prior to July 1, 1943, but 
will not be graduated by that date, will 
be called to active duty as privates, and 
assigned to college. Students who have 
one term or less to complete for a degree 
will remain on inactive status (without 
pay, etc.) in the colleges they have been 
attending until they finish their courses, 
unless earlier required for military train- 
ing; or they may request active duty and 
assignment to college to continue their 
studies. 

Reservists classified as sophomores or 
freshmen in the semester preceding July 
1, 1943, will be given a general intel- 
ligence qualifying examination, held 
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under the direction of the Navy De. 
partment. Based on the results of this 
test and consideration of scholastic ang 
general standing, aptitude, extracyr. 
ricular activities, and recommendation of 
college authorities, reservists may be 
called to active duty as privates and as. 
signed to selected colleges for further 
training. Reservists failing to qualify 
will be ordered to general enlisted sery. 
ice, on active duty as privates; or they 
may submit requests to the U. S. Marine 
Corps Commandant for honorable dis. 
charge from the Marine Corps. 


Enlisied Persennel 


A quota of 1,000 enlisted men now on 
active duty has been set for inclusion 
in the College Training Program. The 
men will report in 3 groups for semesters 
beginning July and November 1943, ang 
March 1944. The first group will be 
transferred to selected posts for assign- 
ment to college not later than June 1}, 
1943. General qualifications of the man 
include graduation from high school 
with creditable standing, age between 17 
and 23, passing of Marine Corps General 
Classification Test with a score of not 
less than 110, and recommendation of 
commanding officer. 


Army Enlisted Reserve Corps 
Students 

Those Army Enlisted Reserve Corps 
students (Army ROTC) who have ap- 
plied for admission to the Marine Corps 
College Training Program, if qualified 
and accepted by the Marine Corps, will 
be enlisted in the III (d) program and 
be handled in accordance with the plan 
for reservists classified as college fresh- 
men or sophomores. 


Civilians 


All men entering the college program 
from civil life, either by direct enlist- 
ment or through induction by Selective 
Service, will be enlisted as apprentic 
seamen, U. S. Navy, on active duty, with 
pay, subsistence and uniform, and as- 
signed to colleges in which a Navy uni 
has been set up for training under the 
Navy V-12 program. 


Apprentice Seamen, U. S. Navy, 
with Marine Corps Preference 


Students entering the Navy V-12 Pro 








gram will be permitted to express a pre- 
liminary choice of assignment afte 
college training to the Marine Office 
Candidates’ School for a commission i 
the Marine Corps, but their final assign 
ment will be based upon (1) demon 
strated ability and counsel during th 
first 2 semesters, and (2) the needs 0 
the service. 
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Students expressing a preliminary 
choice of the Marine Corps will be per- 
mitted to express a further preliminary 
choice of specialist duty (ordnance, com- 
munications, engineering), but their as- 
signment and continuance in these 
courses will be based upon (1) demon- 
strated competence in the particular 
field of subject matter required, and (2) 
the needs of the service. 


Length of College Training 
Program 

U. S. Marine Corps Reserve Class III 
(d) now in secondary schools will com- 
plete four 16-week semesters (2 college 
years). The amount of training Marine 
Corps Reservists Class III (d) now in 
college will receive, will vary with the 
number of semesters completed on 
July 1: 


Number of terms or 

semesters completed 

(one-half academic 
year’s work) 


Number of 16-week 
semesters or terms 
in the college- 
training program 
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Marine Corps Enlisted Personnel se- 
lected for college training who have no 
college credit will receive a minimum of 
four 16-week terms or semesters. If 
they have credit for some college work, 
they will continue college training on 
the same basis as college students in 
Reserve Class III (d) above. 

Army Enlisted Reserve Corps students 
selected for the Marine Corps training 
will continue college training on the 
same basis as college students in Reserve 
Class III (d) above. 

Students in the Navy V-12 Program 
with Marine Corps preference will com- 
plete at least four 16-week semesters (2 
college years). 


Specialist Officer Training 

Students selected for training as En- 
gineering, Ordnance, and Communica- 
tions officers will be allowed to continue 
their college training until they have 
completed a total of eight semesters from 
the time of matriculation. These stu- 
dents will be selected on the basis of one 
or more of the following considerations: 
(1) review of transcript of work com- 
pleted, if the student is in college; (2) 
special recommendation from the dean 
or president of the student’s college; (3) 
recognition of aptitude (during the first 
two semesters) by the academic authori- 
ties and the Marine Corps commanding 
officer at the college, for students begin- 
ning this college work; (4) aptitude tests 
to be given at the college. 



























































































Curricula 


The curricula for the Marine Corps 
College Training Program is designed to 
integrate with the Navy College Train- 
ing Program while giving consideration 
to the special needs of the Marine Corps. 
The curriculum for the first two 16-week 
semesters will be the same as for deck 
officer candidates in the Navy program. 
After the completion of the courses re- 
quired in the first college year (whether 
under the Navy College Training Pro- 
gram or previously in college) the stu- 
dent’s schedule will be arranged in con- 
ference with the college authorities. 
Wide latitude will be given both to the 
student and to the college in the selection 
of courses. In order to make the courses 
specifically valuable to the students as 
Marine officers, the institutions are en- 
couraged to set up courses designed for 
that purpose, and to be entirely responsi- 
ble for their content and scope. While 
certain subjects are suggested, “The 
Marine Corps will accept as valid any 
course which the college believes satisfies 
these considerations.” 


Curricula for Specialist Officers 

The training for ordnance, communi- 
cations, and engineering specialist du- 
ties will lead toward degrees for (1) ord- 
nance and communications in electrical 
engineering and electronics; for (2) en- 
gineering, in civil, electrical, mechanical, 
and mining engineerihg. In limited 
number, men in the engineering groups 
will be professionally trained in archi- 
tecture, petroleum engineering, forestry, 
and geology. The institutions’ usual 
curricula leading to degrees in general 
will be followed. The student’s schedule 
will be not less than 17 semester-hours 
a week. 


Institutions Approved foz 
Placement of Army and - 
Navy Training Programs 


The Joint Committee for the Selection 
of Non-Federal Educational Institutions 
recently announced the selection of three 
institutions to be added to the list of 
those already approved for inspection 
and possible contract. This makes a 
total of 492 named by the committee. 

Two of the three institutions, George 
Williams College, Chicago, Ill., and State 
Teachers College, Dickinson, N. Dak., 
were approved fof the placement of the 
Navy’s College Training Program, V-12. 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La 
Jolla, Calif., was approved for training 
the Army Air Forces in oceanography. 

The committee also approved for in- 
spection and possible contract eight in- 






stitutions for the placement of additional 
programs, as follows: 


Navy Easic Training 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. 


Navy Premedical Training 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


Army Fremedical Training 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


Al'-Day School Program 
(From page 6) 

A museum in which children’s collec- 
tions can be displayed is a worth-while 
venture. The things which children may 
enjoy collecting are almost inexhaus- 
tible: Insects, flowers, woods, minerals, 
sea shells, match books, coins, stamys, 
hats, hunting knives, curios, etc. 

Many children of all ages, both boys 
and girls, enjoy cooking. A good meal 
served either out-of-doors or indoors can 
be the outstanding feature of an excur- 
sion, a picnic, a science trip, or a special 
event such as field day, play day, hobby 
show, or “open house.” 


Service Activities 

It is important that every child find 
some activity through which he can par- 
ticipate in service to his group or com- 
munity.. Experience in sharing in com- 
munity life is vital in preparing him for 
future democratic living. There are 
many activities in which children can 
take part. One group of older children 
carried on a campaign to arouse interest 
in a community garden that might pro- 
vide food for a school-lunch project. 
Another group sponsored a community- 
wide play day to which other children 
and their parents were invited. 

Teachers can do much to popularize 
conservation in these wartime days, help- 
ing children to understand the necessity 
for making clothes, household appli- 
ances, and school supplies last a long 
time. Groups of older children may work 
on a volunteer or on a paid basis to help 
plant and harvest crops on nearby farms. 

Services which children usually per- 
form during the school year take on 
added significance in the summer pro- 
gram because more time is available. A 
well-balanced schedule of all the activi- 
ties included in the summertime program 
is the goal to be achieved. 
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Summer Care 
Cuoting the Circular 


In addition to defining the various 
types of garden arrangements which 
schools may male in their respective 
communities, Circular No. 41 issued by 
Supt. John E. Wade of the New York City 
Schools, suggests plans for motivating 
and supervising the garden activities of 
young city gardeners throughout the 
summer. 

The circular is accompanied by a sheet 
to be distributed to the pupils, which con- 
tains (1) detailed plans for small back- 
yard or community lots; (2) a table 
showing for each type of vegetable the 
time to plant, the depth of planting, the 
distance between plants and between 
rows, and the approximate quantities of 
seeds needed; and (3) elementary direc- 
tions on selecting the site, fitting the soil, 
planting, and cultivation. The superin- 
tendent’s office promises that additional 
instruction sheets will be issued as 
needed relating to spraying, watering, 
and summer care. Problems concerned 
with the conservation of the products of 
the gardens are also receiving attention. 

Since “Your School Victory Garden” 
plan, outlined in Circular 41, is concise 
and comprehensive, both as concerns the 
initiation of the program, and, what is 
now more important, the provisions 
made for summer care, the following ex- 
cerpts are given for the information of 
other city school systems: 

Food rationing and an impending 
food shortage place on individuals and 
communities a patriotic obligation to 
produce as well as to conserve a much 
food as possible. Many patriotic indi- 
viduals and groups are meeting this chal- 
lenge by cultivating Victory gardens at 
home or on vacant lots. The present 
critical situation presents an excellent 
opportunity for the public schools of the 
City of New York to make a valuable 
contribution to the war effort. I am 
calling on our schools to surpass the 
enviable record they made during the 
First World War. No matter how small 
a local school Victory garden may seem, 
the total production of many School Vic- 
tory gardens will be enormous. 

Principals of all schools with classes 
higher than grade 5B of the elementary 
school are requested to study the possi- 
bilities of productive school Victory gar- 
dens as school projects and to report to 
your local assistant superintendent on 
the form appended by April 2 all such 






School Garden Organization and 


vegetable gardens which you are willing 
to set up. Last year, before we had ra- 
tioning, 41 schools conducted creditable 
Victory gardens and raised a large quan- 
tity of produce. More valuable than the 
vegetables shared by the pupils and en- 
joyed by their families were the lessons 
of cooperation, thrift, and civic useful- 
ness involved in the project. This year 
with greater public interest and more 
urgent demand it should be possible to 
have many more. 


Kinds of Gardens 


“School Victory gardens” should not 
be confused with other organized gar- 
den activities. 

SCHOOL GARDENS are operated on 
school premises or nearby vacant lots 
by a paid group of trained substitute 
teachers under the general supervision 
of the principal of the school and the 
special supervision of the Office of Na- 
ture Study and School Gardens. These 
gardens should be registered in the of- 
fice of the assistant superintendent. 

HOME GARDENS are conducted by 
parents and children on the home prem- 
ises. Schools suggest, stimulate, encour- 
age, and advise individual parents and 
groups of parents and sometimes inspect 
home gardens. Advisory service is usu- 
ally available through the persons in 
charge of school gardens, through na- 
ture curators, and through other trained 
teachers. These home gardens should 
be registered in the office of the local 
principal. 

NEIGHBORHOOD OR ADULT VIC- 
TORY GARDENS are usually conducted 
by adult groups assisted at times by 
children. The schools have sometimes 
helped to organize such groups and as- 
sist them in various ways. Schools can 
render various services on request or by 
suggestion. These are frequently called 
adult Victory gardens. They should be 
listed in the offices of the principal and 
the assistant superintendent. 

SCHOOL VICTORY GARDENS are 
maintained on the school premises, or 
on nearby lots, by a series of teachers 
working during the summer in relays 
of one week or more under the direction 
of one teacher trained in gardening and 
designated by the principal as leader 
and under the general supervision of the 
principal and the Office of Nature Study 
and School Gardens. The teachers 


es 


working in relays to provide supervision 
through the summer for the garden proj. 
ects do so voluntarily or without extra 
pay. No substitute teachers such as are 
assigned to school gardens are available 


for School Victory gardens. School Vic. 
tory gardens should be registered with 
the assistant superintendent. The loca] 
assistant superintendent has adminis. 
trative responsibility for all local Schoo} 
Victory gardens. 


Essential Factors 


“Certain conditions are essential in the 
operation of proposed School Victory 
gardens: 

Teacher training.—As a minimum, the 
teacher who is selected as leader by the 
principal should be trained and should 
herself properly instruct the other teach- 
ers in the series to follow her throughout 
the summer. This leader shall be re- 
sponsible for (a) selection of site, (b) 
checking and enriching the soil, and 
(c) supervising the work and training of 
the teachers selected to assist her, 
Teachers who have taken courses or had 
experience in garden work should take 
advantage of short refresher courses that 
will be made available if possible. Addi- 
tional instruction will be provided during 
the summer. 

Selection of location.—City - owned 
property (except parks) will be released 
on request for School Victory gardens. 
The borough offices of the Civilian Vol- 
unteer Defense Office can assist princi- 
pals to secure permission from the city 
and occasionally from private owners. 
Special forms releasing owners of pri- 
vate property from liability will be sup- 
plied later through the assistant super- 
intendents in case owners require such 
release, The same regulations that ap- 
ply to liability on school property will 
be extended to owners of land used as 
School Victory gardens. Plots should be 
large enough to provide garden activi- 
ties for 25 or more pupils and the teach- 
ers assigned to supervise them. They 
should have plenty of direct sunlight, 
and the soil should be workable and 
suitable. Vacant lots selected should be 
within 5 minutes’ walk from the school. 
Fenced lots are usually preferable. 

Continuity —Garden preparation 
should be started immediately and be 
continued through the summer and well 
into the fall. First crops should be well 
advanced by July in order to be ready 
for summer harvesting. Appropriate 
second plantings should follow immedi- 
ately. 

Organization.—Teachers should be 
assigned to supervise plots large enough 
to accommodate 25 or more pupils. 
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Teachers andepupils should work to- 
gether on a cooperative basis. The same 
pupil groups should be kept together for 
the duration of the project, except in the 
case Of pupils transferred to other 
schools. Biology teachers in neighbor- 
ing high schools are available on request 
to test the soil. ‘Teachers who volunteer 
for one week or more during the summer 
should meet all the pupils before the 
yacation and plan together with them 
under the supervision of the leader. All 
the pupils and teachers should know 
each other. A few pupil substitutes 
should be available to provide against 
emergency absences. The “buddy sys- 
tem” of working in pairs is usually suc- 
cessful with pupils. Pupils should have 
consent slips or request slips signed by 
In the case of small 
schools two or more may combine to 
operate a School Victory Garden. In 
some cases pupils in the Victory Corps 
of local high schools and Boy and Girl 
Scouts are willing to volunteer for spad- 
ing and heavy work. Certificates to 
accredit their service will be available 
through the Office of Nature Study and 
School Gardens at the close of the season 
on request of the principal. 

Distribution of produce.—Agreements 
should be reached in advance of harvest- 
ing as to equitable distribution of pro- 
duce as crops mature. Pupils absent at 
time of distribution forfeit rights to par- 
ticipate in the distribution except in 
case of illness. 

Protection of plots. — Arrangements 
can be made with parents’ organization, 
Boy Scouts, political clubs, and the police 
to safeguard School Victory gardens 
against vandalism. Local pride and so- 
licitude should be encouraged. 

Records.—Records should be kept by 
the teachers of the kinds, amounts, and 
current value of the vegetables produced 
and weekly service reports made to the 
Office of Nature Study and School Gar- 
dens in accordance with directions to 
be issued later for summer service. 

Tools, seeds, and materials.—Pupils 
will be expected to furnish their own 
seeds, tools, and other materials unless 
the school has local facilities for this 
purpose. Arrangements may be made 
with the custodian for storage of tools. 

Conservation of garden products — 
Teachers of homemaking and economics 
should be encouraged to set up projects 
and advisory service in canning fruits 
and vegetables. 

Parents’ consent or request for per- 
mission for children to participate in 
School Victory Garden activities shall 


(Turn to page 24) 





) Libraries and the War 





Regional Institutes 


Under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, librarians 
throughout the Nation have been hold- 
ing a series of regional institutes in or- 
der to identify war and post-war issues 
and to consider how libraries may aid 
citizens in understanding these problems. 

At the recent institute in Philadelphia, 
some 300 librarians from nearby States, 
assisted by faculty members and repre- 
sentatives from other professional 
groups, listed the following problems 
as now confronting the Nation, or as 
likely to in the post-war period: 

1. To what extent must adjustments 
be made by the people of the United 
States between domestic and interna- 
tional policies? How far should they go 
in such matters as: Tariff, trade rela- 
tions, immigration, etc. 

2. What sort of international organi- 
zation is going to be desirable or possible? 

3. What adjustments should be made 
in the case of minority groups and races? 

4. What economic problems are in- 
volved in demobilization of armed forces 
and war workers? 

5. What changes in the standards of 
living of the American people are likely 
to occur? 

Among the suggestions for increasing 
the assistance of all types of libraries in 
winning the war and peace, such as these 
were advanced: Librarians should take 
an active part in stimulating people to 
read on the problems, and in helping 
them to understand the issues; they 
should carry books and printed material 
to groups not now reached by the library; 
they should stock their collections with 
an adequate supply of war-related ma- 
terials; they should spend energy and 
funds on publicity to let citizens of all 
classes know what the library can do for 
them; and they should work closely with 
all agencies which are interested in fur- 
thering the war effort, such as churches, 
schools, labor groups, civic organizations, 
and professional associations. 

In accordance with plans, the series of 
regional institutes is to be followed by 
State and local institutes. The librar- 
ians who were in attendance at the re- 
gional meetings will be responsible for 
conducting the local institutes, ‘making 
such adaptations as are necessary to fit 
community needs. 


Controlled Materials Regulation 


Libraries are affected by the Controlled 
Materials Plan regulation, which has 
been issued by the War Production 
Board as C. M. P. No. 5A under the date 
of March 19, 1943. The Federal Register 
for March 20, 1943 carries the regulation 
as follows: 


The purpose of this regulation is to 

. provide for governmental agencies 
and for institutions a uniform pro- 
cedure for obtaining maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies, both 
in the case of controlled materials 
obtained by use of allotment sym- 
bols under the Controlled Materials 
Plan and in the case of materials or 
products obtained by preference 
ratings. 


Libraries, if a unit of Government, 
would come presumably under the pro- 
visions for “governmental agency”; and 
if not, under the category “institution,” 
which specifically mentions libraries. 
Communications regarding the regula- 
tion should be addressed to the Govern- 
mental Division, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


War Relocation Center 
Activities 

At the War Relocation Center in 
Poston, Ariz., a library system has been 
established under the joint direction of 
the superintendent of education and the 
director of recreation and adult educa- 
tion. Ethel M. Manning is librarian of 
the project and is assisted by Japanese 
librarians. 

Since the three camps at Poston are 4 
miles apart, there has been set up a re- 
gional type library modeled on the 
California county library plan. The cen- 
tral library is at Camp II, which houses 
also a teacher’s professional library and 
an administration library. Each of the 
three camps has its own public library 
and its own school library. 

From October 1, 1942, to March 15, 
1943, the Central Library prepared for 
circulation some 25,000 textbooks and 
about 1,200 new library books. In addi- 
tion, approximately 50,000 used books 
from California schools, public libraries, 
and private individuals have been re- 
ceived as donations, inventoried, and 
distributed by the Central Library. Ac- 
cording to the mimeographed News 
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Notes from the project, the nonfiction 
reported in greatest demand are: 


“See here, Private Hargrove,” by 
Hargrove. 

“They were expendable” by White. 

“This is my best” by Burnett. 

“Guadalcanal diary” by Tregaskis. 


Japanese Reading 

According to the Office of War Infor- 
mation, a recent Tokyo broadcast indi- 
cated that libraries are much in demand, 
and that all books are being mobilized in 
Japan for the greatest possible use, 
There is an especially heavy demand for 
books about the United States. More- 
over, the Japanese authorities have been 
urging librarians to stimulate the read- 
ing of material about China, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and the East Indies. 


Books for Prisoners of War 


According to Victory Bulletin, seven 
Government agencies and the American 
Red Cross have set up a program for the 
distribution of books to officially identi- 
fied prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees -in enemy-occupied countries. 
The regulations, which were drawn up by 
the United States Office of Censorship, 
permit only new books to be sent directly 
to prisoners or internees. The sender 
must give the individual’s name, address 
and number to the publisher or book- 
seller, who wraps and forwards the books 
to the New York station of the Office 
of Censorship, where they are checked 
to see that they conform to the permitted 
subject matter. If approved, the book 
is mailed directly to the prisoner, but 
undoubtedly the enemy censor will ex- 
amine it thoroughly to see that it con- 
tains no objectionable matter. Only one 
package of 5 pounds can be sent every 
30 days. 


Library Lists—Clearinghouse 


American Library Association. Can- 
ada at War. Reprint from The Booklist 
of the American Library Association, 
March 15, 1943, p. 304-310. Single cop- 
ies, 25 cents; 10, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. 


More About Foods and Nu- 
trition and Keep Fit With the Right 
Foods. Reprinted from The Booklist of 
the American Library Association, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, and September 1941. 8 p. 


Source List of War-Related 
Publicity Materials. American Library 
Association, 1943. 5 p. 


Cleveland Public Library. War and 
Defense Information Center. Block 
Leader Victory Aide. Mimeographed 
bulletin, No. 14. March 12, 1943, 


UNITED NATIONS BOOK WEEK 


- The week of June 13 to 20 has been 
designated as United Nations Book 
Week, as a time during which special 


emphasis might be given to becoming 


better acquainted with the peoples of the 
United Nations. 

Suggestions for activities of the week 
include: 


Schools 

Panel discussions dealing with books 
of the United Nations. 

Unit on United Nations utilizing quali- 
fied persons in community. 

Dramatization of historical events, 
heroes, or books, 

Book displays and posters. 

Assembly program centered about an 
appropriate address, supplemented by 
United Nations songs and music. 

Motion pictures and recordings, 


Public Libraries 
Feature United Nations books. 


Bookstores 


Exhibits, flags, and book talks may be 
used by bookstores to express the idea of 
United Nations. 





Cleveland Public Library. War and 
Defense Information Center. Selected 
List of Bibliographies on Post-War 
Planning. Mimeographed bulletin, No. 
13. March 8, 1943. 

Council on Books in Wartime. Li- 
brary Committee. List of Books About 
China. Introduction by Nathaniel Pef- 
fer. R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
45th St., New-York, N. Y., 1943. Single 
copies, 5 cents; 10 or more, 3 cents each. 


Madison, Wis., Public Schools. Cur- 
riculum Department. My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee: Patriotic Books for Boys and 
Girls. Prepared by Children’s . Book 
Committee of the Madison Public 
Schools. February 1943. 4-page folder. 
Single copies, 5 cents; 25, $1; 50, $1.75; 
100, $3. 


National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. Paying for the War: A Resource 
Unit for Teachers of the Social Studies; 
Bibliography. By Chester D. Babcock 
and others. In the Council’s bulletin, 
November 1942, 18:62-69. Washington, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
National. Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW. 30 cents. 


New York Public Library. Together 
We Stand; A List of Books on the United 
Nations. Compiled by the readers’ ad- 
visers of the library. New York Public 
Library, N. Y., 1943. 10 cents. 


Opportunities will be open to schools 
and libraries to cooperate with churches, 
the press, and civic and social clubs in 
their United Nations programs. They 
can also ask for an appropriate showing 
of films at the local motion-picture 
houses. 

The entire community may find it de. 
sirable to combine resources in planning 
for a United Nations festival. 

Sources of Materials: 


Packet 


The United Nations. Loan packet 
XXIII-G-1. Available for 2 weeks 
through Information Exchange, U. §, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C, 
The packet contains 20 items among 
which, are: The United Nations Review, 
a monthly summary of documents on the 
Allied fight for freedom, issued by the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and War 
Geography Atlas, an up-to-date geogra- 
phy, well illustrated with maps, charts, 
and photographs, American Education 
Press, Columbus, Ohio. The Atlas is de- 
signed to give young people a world-wide 
vision of men, land, and resources. 
Book Lists 

Local librarians can recommend book 
lists. In addition, the American Library 
Association, Chicago, Ill., and the U. 8. 
Office of Education may be consulted. 


Posters and Pamphlets 

Office of War Information, Division of 
Public Inquiries, Washington, D. C. 

British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

China News Service, 1250 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mexican Government Travel Bureau, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Australia News and Information Bu- 
reau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Canadian Government Trade Commis- 
sion, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Films 

Educational Film Catalog, published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
City, 1943. Directory of Producers and 
Distributors listed on pages 413-421. 
Radio 

Consult your radio guide. 
Music 

Consult song books and catalog of re- 
corded music in your library. 


Teaching Materials 

Bibliography on United Nations, books, 
and other teaching materials may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Schecls in Wartime 


Wartime Commencement Manual, 
1943. Washington, D. C., National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
1943. 64 p. 35 cents. 

Presents summaries and scripts for com- 


mencement programs with a wartime empha- 
sis; includes a bibliography. 


Study on Films 

Films for the Community in Wartime. 
By Mary Losey. New York City, Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, Inc. (70 Fifth Avenue). 1943. 178 
p. 50 cents. 

The purpose of this study is to show how 
the motion picture can be used to explain 
what the war means in our daily lives and 
what each one can do to help win it. Out- 
lines a new approach to documentary films, 
lists the various kinds of films available for 
general noncommercial use, explains how to 
procure them, how to show them, and how 
to avoid difficulties. 


Federal Reserve System 


Your Money and the Federal Reserve 
System. Minneapolis, Minn., Issued by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, 1943. 32 p. illus. 15 cents. 

A pictorial book, prepared for the use of 
secondary schools, describes the Federal Re- 


serve System and its place in our national 
economy. 


Mathematics 


A Source Book of Mathematical Appli- 
cations. Compiled by a committee of 
the National Council of Teachers .of 
Mathematics. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1942. 291 p. (Seven- 
teenth Yearbook cf the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics) $2. 

Designed to meet the need for a broader 
knowledge of direct application of mathe- 
matical principles, this yearbook has been 
prepared as a reference book for teachers of 
the mathematics usually offered in grades 
seven through twelve. Consists of four sec- 
tions, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trig- 
onometry, with each topic followed by a set 
of direct vocational applications. 


Nutrition 
Food Value Charts. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Philadelphia Child Health Society 


(Room 609, 311 South Juniper St.) 1942. 
Set of 12 charts, 50 cents. 
The charts emphasize foods which are 


rich sources of minerals and vitamins, avail- 
able at low cost; vegetables which can be 


easily grown in Victory gardens are also 
stressed. To make the charts valuable for 
teaching purposes, all data used in compos- 
ing the graphs are listed on the back of each 
chart, as are figures for many Other foods. 


Rural Children 


The Rural Child in the War Emer- 
gency. The report of a conference on the 
rural child in the war emergency, called 
jointly by the COmmittee on Rural Edu- 
cation and the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Chicago, July 10 and 11, 1942. 
By C.S. Marsh. Chicago, The Commit- 
tee on Rural Education (5835 Kimbark 
Avenue) 1942. 35 p. 10 cents, single 
copy. 

The conference considered the critical 
problems in the field of rural education and 
adopted important recommendations con- 
cerning the rural child, his school, and his 
teacher, concerning the financial problems 


of the rural school, community relationships, 
and post-war planning. 


Social Studies 


In the Service with Uncle Sam. Pre- 
pared by Earl S. Kalp for the Committee 
on experimental units of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1942. 71 p. illus. 60 cents. 


A unit for the use of teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools in developing a timely topic. 
Contains chapters on the draft, the recep- 
tion center, Army camps, the organization 
of the Army, the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, vocational opportunities in the 
Army and Navy, etc. Also includes projects 
and problems for discussion, classroom li- 
brary and general bibliography, and speci- 
men series of registration papers. 


War Background 


The War for Freedom. Background 
facts to help you understand the war. 
New York, Scholastic Publications (220 
East 42d St.) 1942. 64 p. illus, 25 
cents, single copy, special rates for 
schools and clubs for copies to one 
address. 

A war atlas and handbook with 17 basic 
Maps, many charts and photographs planned 
to provide background material to help the 


student understand the news survey of world 
affairs; for Junior and senior high schools. 


Day Care of Children 


Day Care of Children of Working 
Mothers. By Dorothy Campbell Tomp- 
kins. Berkeley, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, 
1942. 9p. (War bibliographies, no. 2) 
Mimeog. 35 cents. 


The references are classed in three groups: 
Day care of children of working mothers; 





Day care program in World War II; Day care 
program in England. 


Manpower 


Schools and Manpower—Today and 
Tomorrow. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1943. 448 p. illus. (Twenty-first 
Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators) $2. 

Deals with one segment of the educational 
task—occupational adjustment to insure now 
and in the years of peace the most effective 
use of manpower. 

Child Manpower—1943. By Gertrude 
Folks Zimand. New York, N. Y., Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 1943. 34 
p. 10 cents. (Publication No. 389) 


Discusses the effect of war upon child 
labor and the new problems created for both 
younger children and for the older boys and 
girls; a bibliography is included. 


Patriotic Pageant 


For This We Fight. A commencement 
pageant prepared by L. E. Powers and 
students of the Pageantry Class of Engle- 
wood High School, Englewood, Colorado. 
Washington, D. C., National Education 
Association of the United States, 1943. 
31 p. illus. 25 cents. 


Presents a timely pageant of America at 
war, also suitable for occasions other than 
commencements; minor adaptations may be 
advisable as conditions change with the 
progress of the war. Includes directions for 
lighting, music, sound effects, etc. 


Newspaper Reading 


Newspaper Discrimination, an Anno- 
tated Bibliography. By Edgar Dale and 
Verna Spicer. Columbus, Ohio, Bureau 
of Educational Research, The Ohio State 
University, 1942. 27 p. 25 cents. 


Contains digests of 45 articles which de- 
scribe ways of teaching newspaper discrimi- 
nation and a bibliography of suggestions for 
further reading. 


Post-War Planning 


Economic Problems of the Post-War 
World. Democra@c planning for full 
employment, analysis by Alvin H. Han- 
sen; teaching aids by Laurence E. Leam- 
er. Washington, D. C., National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Frincipals, 
1942. 64 p. (Problems in American 
life: unit No. 10.) 30 cents. 

Basic information on the.problem and sug- 
gested methods from which to build a teach- 
ing unit for secondary schools. 

Peace Aims and Post-War Planning. 
A bibliography selected and ahnotated 
by Fawn M. Brodie. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation (40 Mt. Vernon St.), 
1942. 53 p. 25 cents. 


A selective bibliography devoted chiefly to 
studies of planning on an international scale, 
comprises books, pamphlets, and articles 
published in the United States and England 
between 1939 and June 1942. 
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Education in Cuba, 
Guatemala, Mexico, 
And Paraguay 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education 
and are available for interlibrary loan: 


DANIELS, Brain E. Technical and industrial 
education in the public schools of Mexico 
City. Doctor’s, 1937. Temple University. 
87 p. e 

Studies the status and training of educa- 
tional personnel, school finance, and cur- 
ricula. 


ELLIOTT, ARTHUR E. Paraguay: Its cultural 
heritage, social conditions and educational 
problems. Doctor’s, 1931. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 210 p. 

Discusses the administration of public and 
private schools on the several levels, teacher 
training, objectives and aims of the mission 
schools, and the development of Christian 
character. 


EXPENDEZ-NAVARRO, JUAN. 
Guatemala. Doctor’s, 1941. 
sity. 96 p. 

Describes the geography, history, socio- 
economic status of the country, its educa- 
tional system, education in the home, nursery 
schools, teacher training, and use of libraries 
and museums. 


Hutu, Fern L. Rural education in Cuba. 
Master’s, 1939. George Washington Univer- 
sity. 71 p. ms. 

Sketches the history of rural education 
prior to 1935 and changes since that date. 


JAUCKENS, ANITA. Mexican readers as in- 
struments of the socialistic program. Mas- 
ter’s, 1940. University of Louisville. 188 p. 
ms. 

Analyzes two series of six readers used in 
the Federal schools and in the public schools 
of the northern States. 


JENKINS, RUTH E. An historical study of 
the dances of the Mexican Indians in the lat- 
ter pre-Hispanic, Colonial and modern periods 
of Mexico. Master’s, 1932. New York Uni- 
versity. 41 p. ms. 


Recommends that the Mexican Indian be 
considered as a potential artist and his educa- 
tional opportunities be planned with that 
thought in mind. 


Lemon, Haire. A study of the use of the 
radio in the Ministry of education of the Re- 
public of Mexico. Master’s, 1934. American 
University. 56 p. ms. 


Traces the developmegt of interest in radio 
listening, and its use in The schools, in teacher 
training, in broadcasts to housekeepers, rural 
and city laborers. 


McCoy, BereNIcE B. Secondary education 
in Mexico. Master’s, 1934. George Washing- 
ton University. 75 p. ms. 

Shows that Mexican education is striving 
for a common nationalism, a common lan- 
guage, a vocation for everyone, and better 
economic conditions. 


Education in 
Indiana Univer- 


WitiiaMs, Ronatp I. Art in Mexico: A 
text emphasizing the techniques of Mexican 
art for the use of the college art teacher, 
Doctor’s, 1941. New York University. 163 p. 
ms. 

Surveys art development in Mexico in the 
pre-Columbian, Colonial, intermediate and 
modern periods, and the integration of art 
training with other subjects. 


Witson, Irma. Mexico: A century of edu- 
cational thought. Doctor’s, 1941. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 377 p. 

Pictures the progress of educational ideas 
as they relate to government, religion, lan- 
guage, and people. 





High-School Girls 


——— 


And the Victory Farm Volunteers 


School officials in many State depart- 
ments of education are considering the 
problem of ways in which girls of high- 
school age can contribute to the war 
effort through helping to relieve the labor 
shortage in rural areas. 

The following excerpts from an article 
(in March issue of Kansas Teacher) pre- 
pared by the State supervisor of home 
economics and the coordinator of re- 
search and publications of the Kansas 
State Board of Vocational Education 
offer many suggestions to others who are 
working on this problem. 

“Where farm women are needec to 
replace men in the field, girls from 
nearby towns can render a valuable serv- 
ice in farm homes, preparing meals, car- 
ing for children, doing general house- 
work, and other services. Many farmers 
prefer to have their wives with them in 
the fields operating farm equipment 
rather than to employ an inexperienced 
boy for the outside work. 


Types of Work 


“In each community, training offered 
should cover the types of work girls will 
be asked to do; the course should help 
girls to understand and to use the equip- 
ment they will actually be working with 
in the homes where they are to be em- 
ployed. Girls who have used gas or 
electricity may need to know how to use 
an oil or coal stove besides caring for 
oil or gasoline lamps. They may need 
to care for milk utensils and a cream 
separator, bring vegetables from the gar- 
den and prepare them for meals, clean 
the house, care for small children, feed 
the chickens, as well as prepare three 
hearty meals for hard-working persons. 

“Before organizing such a course, 
home economics teachers or school ad- 
ministrators should determine if there 
is a need for the girls, and if so, the 
approximate number that will be re- 
quired.. Such a course should be open 
to any girl in school or in the commu- 
nity who is willing to serve in this way. 

“In setting up the plan, it is essential 
first to determine the need in the sur- 
rounding community. The number of 
farm homes that might need helpers 
could best be determined by conferences 
or contacts between the home economics 
instructor, principal or superintendent, 
vocational agriculture teachers, county 
agent, and a representative of the State 
employment service. 

“After the preliminary steps have been 





taken, the following suggested procedure 
probably would prove helpful: 

“1. Find three to five practical farm 
women who are willing to assist with 
the planning of the course and in giving 
some of the training. 

“2. Obtain information about homes 
that will need help—size of family, 
equipment used, duties expected of help, 
and the like. 

“3. Present plans to girls in school 
and the community and help them see 
that it is a patriotic service that they 
can render. 

“4, Plan with the advisory committee 
a short intensive course that will ac- 
quaint the girls with actual problems 
they will face. Include demonstrations 
with the type of equipment used in 
homes, and study short cuts in manage- 
ment of time and resources. 

“5. If possible, arrange for the girls 
to spend a few week ends before school 
is out in homes where they will work 
in order for them to get acquainted with 
the families, and become familiar with 
their duties and the equipment to be 
used. 

“6. There should be a general under- 
standing about rates of pay and duties 
expected of the girls when they accept 
the positions.” 

For general suggestions on organizing 
“Victory Farm Volunteers” see articles in 
March 1 and April 1 issues of Epucation 
FOR VICTORY. 


School Garden Care 
(From page 21) 


be kept on file in the office of the prin- 
cipal. 

Accidents in School Victory gardens 
should be reported on the usual blanks 
to be supplied by the principal. The 
pupils should be under the supervision 
of a licensed teacher at all times. Ac- 
cidents in school gardens will be reported 
as usual to the Office of Nature Study and 
School Gardens. 

Publicity —Principals are urged to give 
as much desirable local publicity and as 
much advisory service and other assist- 
ance as possible this year to promote the 
successful maintenance of sehool gar- 
dens, home gardens, adult victory gar- 
dens, and school victory gardens. 
Friendly competition and rivalry will 
stimulate production. Local merchants 
and motion-picture houses can be helpful 
in a victory garden campaign. 
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Today the iargest “city” in the extreme 
notthern section of California is reported 
to be the Tule Lake Relocation Center. 
The population is composed of approxi- 
nately 15,000 people of Japanese ances- 
ty and a few appointed officials who 
arry responsibility for the community 
wganization and its functioning. 

One of the first concerns of the War 
Relocation Authority in planning the 
Tule Lake Center was for the establish- 
ment of an adequate school system which 
yould serve the community, an educa- 
tion Official of the Center states in a 
report from which the following account 
jstaken. To organize a plant for 4,000 
pupils is a task in normal times; to start 
fom barracks under the limitation of 
var priorities and with the student 
ody and community bewildered and 
frustrated by recent experiences of evac- 
wtion and disrupted home life, is a 
problem of magnitude. There was no 
mattern of experience in American edu- 
tation to serve as a guide in such a 
situation. 


Responsibility to Evacuee Youth 


It was of utmost importance that the 
shool program meet the standards of 
the California State system, both for the 
immediate welfare of the evacuee youth 
wd for the future when they leave the 
Relocation Center and reenter the estab- 
lished school systems. The obligation 
tests upon the administration of the 
Center to help evacuees return with the 
least possible bitterness and loss of mo- 
tale. Teachers must find some way to 
instill in these young people a love for 
democracy and freedom at the same 
time they are temporarily deprived of 
their freedom and citizenship rights. 

Schools ordinarily can count on the 
home to assume part of the pupil-train- 
ing load. In the Center there is little 
opportunity for home life Families pre- 
pare no meals together, have no place 
to entertain their friends, are in a new 
community under conditions entirely 
foreign to their mode of living and mak- 
ing a living. Children do not have pri- 
vacy or quiet for home study. These 
factors coupled with the lack of ade- 
quate buildings, equipment, and educa- 
tional aids present a challenge to the in- 
genuity and teaching skills of the staff. 

What type of teacher can best cope 
with such a task? What special quali- 
ties of character would prove most 
hearly adequate in dealing with the ten- 
sions of the situation in a constructive 


War Relocation Centers 
Tule Lake Euilds for the 


Post-War World 


manner? Experience of Center officials 
during the past few months since the 
schools opened indicates that sympa- 
thetic tolerance seems the first and fore- 
most requisite. A teacher must be able 
to discuss personal problems with the 
pupils frankly, including their problem- 
atical future and the hostility of the out- 
side world. He must also be able to 
handle classroom situations with firm- 
ness and justice. Most of the students 
are loyal American citizens in the face of 
evacuation, but there is always the possi- 
bility that a few may show antagonism 
or open revolt. In such an incident, the 
responsibility of the teacher to prevent 
harmful results is very great. 


Education Through Life in the 
Center 

Given a staff having these qualifica- 
tions, with what kind of program can 
they best serve the Tule Lake Center? 
The members are ever aware that they 
are training American citizens who will 
share in some capacity in the building of 
a post-war world. What the role of 
these persons will be no one can predict. 
It is therefore necessary to strive to 
bring about in the schools a situation 
which approximates as nearly as possible 
that of schools outside the Center. It 
is also desirable to provide opportunities 
for similar work experiences. Every 
outlet for services needs to be explored 
and geared into the school program. 

The training of the pupils must grow 
out of life in the Relocation Center. 
They must come to understand the need 
for law and justice and accept their re- 
sponsibilities as voters and citizens of 
this community, even though its geo- 
graphic limits are narrow. In fairness 
to these youth, the schools should give 
them opportunity to prepare to enter 
schools outside the Center without dupli- 
cation of work or loss of time. 


Toward a Eetter Civilization 

With this obligation in mind, the high- 
school program at Tule Lake was set up 
on the basis of the college entrance re- 
quirements of the University of Califor- 
nia. Students who graduate from the 
Center high school will be able later to 
enter any institution of higher learning 
without difficulty. At the same time, it 
is necessary to provide a program of 
vocational training. The primary aim of 
the War Relocation Authority program 
is to prepare evacuees to take their places 
again in the economy of the Nation, 
The school system includes nine nurs- 


ery schools, supervised by colonist teach- 
ers who are being trained as they teach. 
In the adult education work almost 3,000 
people are enrolled. Activities in art, 
literature, drama, physical education, 
and other worthwhile fields are being 
carried on and expanded. Parent- 
teacher associations have been organized. 
Boy Scout troops, Cub packs, Girl Reserve 
groups, 4-H Clubs, Hi-Y, and a chapter 
of Future Farmers of America are in- 
tegral parts of the Center educational 
program. 

Former college students are serving as 
assistant teachers. Few of the Nisei 
(American-born Japanese) have previ- 
ously taken courses leading to teaching 
credentials. In the Center, under super- 
vision, they are showing unusual aptitude 
for such work. 

Regarding the responsibility of the ° 
teachers to the evacuees an educational 
official of the Tule Lake Center states: 
“Unless we are willing to see fear in- 
stilled in the hearts and minds of all 
minority groups in our Nation; unless we 
are willing to admit that the high ideals 
of a democratic form of government are 
unattainable, then we must strive to help 
the American-born youth of Japanese 
ancestry fit themselves to meet the dis- 
couragement of the present and to pre- 
pare themselves to take their place in 
the building of a better civilization after 
the war.” 


Short Course for 
Food Managers 


A new 7-month short course for food 
managers is being given as a special war 
service at Pennsylvania State College, 
according to Laura Drummond, director, 
Department of Home Economics. This 
course is designed to prepare men and 
women as assistants to trained dietitians 
in industrial, commercial, and hospital 
feod service units. 

The short course started February 15 
and admitted high-school graduates. 
There are no prerequisites and no age 
limitation is imposed. The first group 
admitted was limited to 15. 

The curriculum includes elementary 
nutrition, bacteriology, equipment for 
industrial cafeterias, quantity cooking 
and baking, food administration, food 
purchasing, and labor management. 

The present need for trained person- 
nel is great and will increase markedly 
during the next 12 months. Graduates 
of this course will qualify as food man- 
agers to assist dietitians and can go di- 
rectly into industrial plants, or into com- 
mercial and hospital food service units, 
wherever a need may arise. 
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The largest turnover of teachers nat- 
urally takes place between the end of 
one school year in June and the begin- 
ning of the next school year in Septem- 
ber. 

Data collected by the U. 8S. Office of 
Education relative to the number of 
“new” teachers, those not teaching in 
the same school system this year as last, 
shows the number and rate of turnover 
of teachers between the end of last 
school year and October 15, 1942. An 
adjustment has been made for new 
teachers holding newly created positions 
which do not represent a turnover of 
teachers. 

For the entire public elementary and 
secondary school systems, about 137,900 
teachers were new to their positions this 
year, including those who had changed 
teaching jobs, those who had given up 
some other job and gone into or re- 
turned to teaching, and the new recruits 
just out of teacher-training institutions 
holding their first teaching job. 

One in every six of the approximately 
798,400 teachers in the public-school 
systems as a whole was new to the job 
last fall. 





—— 








Teacher Turnover Between School Years 


In city school systems, however, only 
1 in 10 teachers was new but in rural 
school systems 1 in 4 was new. The 
greatest turnover was in rural independ- 
ent districts in which 1 in 3 teachers was 
new to the present job. 

These data do not include any leaving 
of teachers and refilling of positions dur- 
ing the school year. In addition to the 
137,900 “new” teachers about 7,500 posi- 
tions were vacant for which teachers 
were being sought. 


Rate of teacher turn-over 


[Percent of ald positions held by new teachers] 

















Rate of 
‘. ” teacher 
Type of system turnover 
in percent 
ee 17.3 
CIES netideicotnceemanninn 9.3 
Cities of 100,000 population and more...... 3.2 
Cities of 30,000 to 99,999 population.......- 7.9 
Cities of 10,000 to 29,999 population.......- 12.9 
Cities of 2,500 to 9,999 population.......... 20.7 
OO eee 24.4 
County systems 23.9 
| RRR RE Ee 33.7 











Continuous School Census 


There is an increasing interest on the 
part of school systems in a continuous 
school census; that is, one which is kept 
up to date by some procedure for con- 
stant and continuous revision. Included 
in the causes for this trend are the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Plans for taking a periodic cen- 
sus are frequently not conducive to ac- 
curacy. The census is made a special 
short-time job often performed with spe- 
cial personnel who have little further 
concern in the matter after making a 
sworn statement as to the accuracy of 
their reports. Usually no formal effort 
is made either to train enumerators for 
their work or for their supervision. 

Second. Some States no longer dis- 
tribute school funds upon the basis of 
the census data but on average daily at- 
tendance. This procedure has been oc- 
casioned, partially at least, because of 
inaccuracies in the periodic census. It 
is obvious, however, that average daily 
attendance is not a sufficient record with 
which to enforce the compulsory school 
attendance law. Consequently, for this 
purpose there is a trend to obtain an ac- 
curate up-to-date census of children 


who are of compulsory school attendance 
age. 

Third. War situations have resulted 
in large and sometimes frequent move- 
ments of families from one school district 
to another with the attendant problems 
of keeping account of children of com- 
pulsory education age. 

Recently Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Texas ~have manifested an interest in 
providing for a continuous school census 
on a State-wide basis. The Denver, 
Colo., continuing census has been in 
operation for a number of years. 


A Successful Plan 


As an example of a successful plan 
for a continuous census in a compara- 
tively small city (11,500 population) the 
following is presented from a report 
made by E. H. Hedrick, city school super- 
intendent, Medford, Oreg. Superin- 
tendent Hedrick says: 

“In this State an annual school census 
is required by law to be taken in October. 
A yearly count, however, is not sufficient 
for the proper functioning of an attend- 
ance department, because children are 
constantly coming and going through the 


year. Without some definite plan for } 
cating new arrivals a child may mpy 
into a city and be there for weeks y 
months without the school authoriti 
being aware of his presence, unless } 
voluntarily presents himself at a schoo 
which some do not, and it is those wp 
furnish the transient problem. 
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“To meet this problem we put into eff Home ect 
fect a number of years ago, a continug grant insti 
census plan which is briefly as follows; Mj programs t 
Fifty Subdistricts cording tq 

Instruction 

“The city is divided by street ling Grant Coll 
into about 50 subdistricts, each only report is a 
few blocks in area, Within each 9 study on ac 
these subdistricts a residence enumerf§ .., made | 
ator (generally a lady) is appointed» 1942. 
The enumerators are supplied by th A wide r 
school office with enumerating forms ang lated to th 
envelopes addressed to the attendanc@l i. profes: 
department. students. 

“Whenever a child of school age movegll., nomem: 
into one of these subdistricts the enuf, nelp o' 
mator calls at the house, or tent, or aut home an 
camp, where the child is, enumerates hit om wart 
and mails the form to the attendang The rer 
department of the school office. The adjustmer 
the clerk checks the name. If the chil made thr 
happens to be one from another part the follow 
the city, and one for whom we alread Short ¢ 
have a census card, the clerk merel tutes for 1 
notes the change of address on the ba stitutions 
of the card, and follows the case unt keenly av 
the child is again enrolled in the prope training 


school. 

“If the child is a new arrival in th 
city, a new census card is made out fo 
him and added to the census file. 
the child fails to appear for enrollmen 
within a day or so a worker is sent ou 
to welcome and interview the family, an¢ 
to give any information or help neede( 
If the child then fails to appear at schoo 
the case is handed to the attendan 
officer who, acting under the compulso 
education law of the State, places th 
child in school. 

“Enumerators are paid 15 cents fo 
each child enumerated. The chairmal 
of the group who takes care of enumer 
ator training and recommends new ap: 
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pointments receives $8 per month. Not 
“ . tutes aré 
Enumerators are on duty the yea iene 
round with the exception of Octobe pose 
when annual census is being taken. conferer 
“The total annual cost of the contin ous cent 
uous census organization is about $250 pe ) 
But since school districts in this State poeneee 
draw county money partly on the an institut 
nual school census basis, we probably aeony 
make money on the plan for the reason pee ae 
that it is such a valuable aid to thé is facit 
annual census, and greatly assists il — 
getting a more complete annual census eto 


and as ul n y, 
as a result more county money student 
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Land-Grant Institutions 
Organize to Extend Service 


Home economics departments in land- 
grant institutions have organized their 
programs to give more war service, ac- 
cording to a report by the Committee on 
Instruction in Home Economics of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. This 
report is a follow-up of a questionnaire 
study on adjustments in programs which 
was made by the committee in the spring 
of 1942. 

A wide range of technical training re- 

Jated to the war effort has been provided 
for professional leaders and for college 
students. Assistance is also being given 
to homemakers who can serve as leaders 
to help other homemakers with many 
home and family problems resulting 
from wartime conditions. 
The report indicates that, in general, 
adjustments in programs have been 
made through the use of one or all of 
the following types of services: 

Short courses, workshops, and insti- 
tutes for professional leaders.—These in- 
stitutions, on the whole, seem to be 
keenly aware of their responsibility for 
training professional leaders. Courses 
have been given in institutional manage- 
ment, with special reference to indus- 
trial feeding, mass feeding, and school 
lunch problems; consumer education, 
with special emphasis on financial man- 
agement, price control, nutrition under 
rationing, wartime shortages, and alter- 
nates; child development and prepara- 
tion for leadership in child-care pro- 
grams; nutrition for special groups such 
as elementary school teachers and physi- 
cal education teachers; newer methods 
in home economics education for mar- 
ried women who may reenter the teach- 
ing field to help meet the shortage of 
home economics teachers. 

Not all of these courses or institu- 
tutes are held at the institution. In one 
college besides courses, workshops, and 
conferences on the campus and in vari- 
ous centers of the State, a plan has been 
set up by which any professional home 
economist in the State can come to the 
institution and spend full time for a week 
getting help from the staff in one or 
more departments on war problems she 
is facing. One college credit can be 
earned for this full week’s work. 

One- and 2-year terminal courses.— 
These courses are designed to prepare 
students in the shortest possible time for 





Adjustments in College Home 
Economics Courses 


such war jobs as food managers or work- 
ers in industrial establishments, institu- 
tions, or canteens; dietitian aides; as- 
sistants in food conservation programs; 
laboratory aides; processed food inspec- 
tors; textile testers; nursery school work- 
ers; and child care assistants in indus- 
trial centers. In most of the institutions 
these terminal courses are so organized 
that the work will count toward a degree 
in home economics at a later date if the 
student decides to return and continue 
her college training. In some institu- 
tions they are given on a unit or semester 
basis so that the student who enters the 
armed services or goes into employment 
will have orientation into or specific 
preparation for a war job. 

Instead of terminal courses some in- 
stitutions are making provision for home 
economics students to take certain 
courses to supplement their home eco- 
nomics training and to prepare them 
for possible employment in related fields. 
Such courses are organized to build upon 
certain aspects of their home economics 
training and enable them to make a war- 
time contribution outside the home eco- 
nomics field. Technical drawing and 
some work in engineering have been 
offered to supplement the training of 
majors in home furnishing and other re- 
lated arts so as to enable them to fill 
some wartime openings in engineering. 
Technical courses in agriculture, in food 
processing, and others have been offered 
so that young women with home eco- 
nomics training can give more effective 
service in food production, food con- 
servation, or food testing programs. 

Opening certain courses or offering 
modifications of them to all students in 
the institution who have a special need 
for the instruction.—Examples of such 
courses are nutrition for all college stu- 
dents or as a part of the professional 
training of premedical, predental, and 
prenursing students; first aid and can- 
teen for volunteer workers; nurses aide 
training; crafts for physiotherapy aides; 
use and care of household equipment; 
consumer education with emphasis on 
price control and purchasing problems 
with shortages and rationing; renovation 
and care of household furnishings; cloth- 
ing clinics or clothing selection, construc- 
tion, or renovation courses; principles 
of food preparation, preservation, and 
care; family relations and marriage 
courses for all college students. 

Noncredit classes, short courses, and 







demonstrations forhomemak ers.— 
Homemakers are receiving from these 
institutions assistance with such prob- 
lems as housekeeping shortcuts, market- 
ing and mea’ planning under point ra- 
tioning, time and money management, 
clothing renovation and conservation, 
consumer information, gardening, food 
preservation, poultry raising, and lead- 
ership training for volunteers in nutri- 
tion and health education. One institu- 
tion has established off-campus home- 
making consultation centers in a num- 
ber of high schools in different sections 
of the State. The noncredit courses 
usually carry no fee or a small charge 
to cover incidental expenses. 


Professional Training Com- 
bined with Preparation for 
War Jobs 

The School of Home Economics of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology has an- 
nounced the reorganization of its work 
to be of special help to the college student 
who wonders whether she should drop 
out of college and enter a war job imme- 
diately or stay on in college and prepare 
for some of the critical occupations de- 
manding a longer professional training. 
The courses have been organized care- 
fully so that a student can enroll for pro- 
fessional training and as a part of her 
program be receiving during her early 
years in college preparation for certain 
war jobs. 

Home economists are needed for many 
critical war jobs. For example, dieti- 
tians are needed for Army hospitals; nu- 
tritionists are wanted in States to assist 
in caring for the health of the civilian 
population; teachers of home economics 
are so scarce that married women who 
have had such training are being urged 
to re-enter the teaching field; food man- 
agers are needed in industrial cafeterias 
to insure that good food will be provided 
for workers; home economics trained 
women are in demand in inspection, test- 
ing, and grading laboratories as chemists 
and research workers. 

The Drexel School of Home Economics 
now has three types of professional pro- 
grams: The regular 4-year course (9 
months each year with summer vaca- 
tions), an accelerated 3-year course 
(using summers for study), and a 4-year 
cooperative course (part time in college 
and part time in employment). 

The 3-year accelerated professional 
course is so planned that a student who 
drops out of college at the close of the 
first or second year is prepared in one 
field or more than one for immediate 
entry into a war job. 

The accelerated course 


has been 
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planned so that during the first year the *e 

student will have enough chemistry to fit How the J unior Red Cross 
her for a technician’s job in a manufac- && 33 

turing plant and also enough typing to Came Thr ough 

make her useful in a clerical job. By the Gave and Worked Wholeheartedly 


end of the second year she will have had 


enough chemistry to qualify her for a When the American Red Cross ini- among the many who made posters to 
position as a chemist or for work in food tiated its 1943 War Fund campaign, publicize the fund. In El Dorado, Ark, 
or textile testing. She will also be ready there stood behind the adult member- maps were made of the different sections 
to serve as a dietitian’s aide or to help shin more than 16,000,000 boys and girls of the city which listed the families jn 
with emergency mass feeding, to workin in the schools—members of the American each block for the assistance of Red 
the design departments of war plants Or junior Red Cross. National officials of Cross solicitors, Demonstrations in first 
civilian manufacturing concerns, or tO the Red Cross in Washington have an- aid, home nursing, nutrition, production, 
assist with the day care of children. If jounced that these junior members had canteen, staff assistance were featured 
she remains in college for the full3 years 4 jarge and varied part in helping the by many school groups. In Bethesda, 
she will receive a degree and be ready ¢ountry to oversubscribe the Red Cross Md., Junior Red Cross members served 
for professional work as dietitian, home War Fund goal of $125,000,000. Thevice as living models, demonstrating their 
economics teacher, textile specialist, Or ¢hairman in charge of Junior Red Cross work in one of the windows of a leading 
costume designer. states: “Probably no group in the coun- _ store. : 
The new 4-year cooperative course try gave and worked more wholeheart- With tires and gas rationed, the use of 
which began in February 1943, gives edly in proportion to their means and automobiles during the campaign was 
the student opportunity to prepare her- opportunities for the success of thisim- limited. Boys in the District of Columbia 
self for effective service tothe community portant part of the war effort than did distributed War Fund posters through- 
and to the war effort immediately after the school boys and girls of the country.” out the city from designated spots, 
her first year in college; it also gives her Junior Red Cross bicycle corps did er- 
opportunity to grow in maturity and ex- rands for campaign. volunteers and de- 
perience while getting a specialized edu- Planning for ways to earn money for jivered War Fund supplies. In Terre 
cation that will fit her for more effective the fund occupied many Junior Red  yaute, Ind., such bicycle corps were mos 
service later in a more responsible posi- Cross councils in the schools prior to active, and in addition, members of hame 
tion. Actual work experience in a job the campaign. Duluth, Minn., members economics classes made Red Cross flags 
is combined with her college course, arranged for a chorus of 1,100 voices. of standard size to be used during the 
Under this new cooperative plan the stu- With four bands, conducted’ by the di- war pund drive. 
dent will be busy either in college or in rector of music for the public schools, a ei : 
some type of work experience during the Junior Red Cross War Fund festival was Sorting and Counting 
12 months of each year except the fresh- presented. Members of the armed It has been customary for all high 
man year. She will secure at least 9 forces volunteered to act as color guards schools in Maine to hold competitions in 
months of experience in employment be- and the whole program served to bring declamations and in debates. Now, 
‘fore she receives a degree and she may’ the Red Cross to the attention of the owing to transportation difficulties, th 
have an additional 3 months of work public, besides raising a considerable has had to be done away with.’ But 
experience if she so desires. The pro- amount of money for the War Fund. juniors and seniors in the high school @ 
gram will operate as follows: In the Members in the Fort Lee, N. J., schools Presque Isle, Maine, volunteered to form 
freshman year the student will be in made 1,000 small Red Cross boxes or a speakers’ group to tell the story of thi 
school 3 terms with summer as vacation banks in the form and color of the Red Red Cross before a scheduled number 0 
or work optional; in the sophomore year Cross emblem. One of these was left audiences during’ Red Cross‘month. The 
by adult campaign workers at every faculty member who generally coached 
home in the community. The children and organized the group for the State- 
“talked of little else” while the boxes wide competition was in charge. 
were being made, and so the story of Junior Red Cross members enrolled 
the Red Cross spread. in the staff assistance corps gave valu- 
In Cedarhurst, N. Y., cake and candy’ able help in sorting and counting sup- 
sales were held, a lending library serv- plies, and serving as secretaries in the 
During her college work, the new coop- ice was pooled, paper favor novelties War Fund campaign offices throughou 
erative course permits the student to were sold, musicals and plays were given. the country. 
secure practical experience in paid em- A carnival provided all sorts of At luncheon meetings of Red Cro 
ployment, to have the personal satisfac- entertainment including fortunetelling, campaign workers, Dallas, Tex., Junio 
tion of rendering some service to the war games, a puppet show, movies, and Red Cross members arranged for the 
effort, and to earn money to defray part acrobatic and magic acts. Fifth- and music. Articles made by Junior Red 
of her expenses. The student will be  sixth-graders in Denton, Tex., gave up Cross members, including gifts for men 
placed in jobs that are in line with her movies for the month and the money in the armed forces, were displayed in 
special interests and abilities. For eX- saved was given to the Red Cross War the Dallas War Fund office. 
ample, a student training to become a Fund. Sixteen million school boys and girls 
home economics teacher may have the In addition to concrete gifts of money, of the Nation “came through” in the Red 
opportunity of working asa campcoun- there were other ways in which the Cross War Fund campaign—not for- 
selor, a teacher in a settlement house,  gchools through their Junior Red Cross’ getting during the month their ful 
or an assistant in a day nursery. child- helped make the Red Cross War Fund a local, national, and international pro- 
care center, or recreational program. success. Union County, Ky.,schools were gram of Junior Red Cross service. 


Earning Money 


she will remain in school 4 terms, includ- 
ing the summer; in the junior year she 
will be in school 2 terms and in employ- 
ment 2 terms; in the senior year she will 
be in school 2 terms and in employment 
1 term. 
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Wartime Program of Naticnal Committee permit a reduction in the number of 


school busses or bus miles. 


for Mental Hygiene The order requires that school bus 


stops shall be spaced not less than 4 of a 
In a recent report Dr. George S. Ste- cation centers to which many American mile apart but that they shall in no event 
ynson, Medical Director of the National citizens of Japanese origin have been ¢ located at points where hazards exist. 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, calls at- moved. Hardships and frustrations are ° on yoy ap mec pc he 
posters tof™tention to 7 points of emphasis in the bound to be theirs, even with the best of oom where the ye Ate of inn 
rado, Ark, Micommittee’s wartime program. These treatment. All of us need to beware of transportation facilities can be increased, 
nt Sections MMgre closely related to educational objec- the subtle invasion of morale in ourselves or where the solution of a specific trans- 
‘amilies infitives for the mental health of both chil- that may attend a callousness toward — problem requires changes in 
‘e of Redi™den and adults: their plight. a , 
ons in first First, the armed forces must be as- Seventh, services need to be strength- POP ee a — 
roduction,mared of mentally healthy men, and the ened and policies need to be adjusted to vided by school-owned busses when such 
© featured#imentally unstable must be protected meet the challenge of post-war life in services cannot be performed by other 
Bethesda,Mifom dangers of duty with the armed America. Good news from the battle- mass transportation means. Such serv- 
ers servedi™forces and conserved for civilian man- field makes all the more important the ices, however, shall not be provided to 
ting theirflpwer. To this end there is promise of _ need for haste, that better news may not “= — - school tr ng seppenrns iol 
@ leading Miidose cooperation between the Committee find us unprepared. Official steps have qualified inane camenaaan o apn on 
_ ~ 9nd the Federal Government. been taken to prepare personnel for an of instruction developed and adminis- 
the use off Second, within the armed forces there _ intelligent administration of health, wel- tered by the Office of War Training of the 
paign wasi™hould be early detection and treatment fare, and other servicesin occupied coun- State War Council. ; 
‘Columbiafit incipient mental difficulties, and tries when they have been freed, and the School busses are to be serviced in 
| through-firompt and adequate care and disposi- mental hygiene aspects of this task have permite Ay a 
fed spotsiton of the mentally ill. Both the Army been given some recognition. But more Scecalion Canartaet. 
ps i ri nd the Navy have taken steps to safe- than this is needed. An appreciation of oan 
S and de-Himard selection and adjustment of re- differences among many peoples rat 
In TerrefMiruits, but much still remains to be done. than misguided patbarne a sonic i POSTERS AVAILABLE 
were most] Third, the rehabilitation of disabled tionalism is one of the inevitable ele- OFFICE OF War INFORMATION, DISTRIBU- 
rs Of home@Miivilian and service men should be pro- TION DIVISION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


>ross flags : 
luring an ce sa gh ee ni = such an appreciation is one of the major The Four Freedoms.—A series of four 
~ oi 1 ~ 1 — Justment, © tasks of mental hygiene—and of educa- posters illustrating freedom of speech, 
mittee ca sS attention to the fact tion. freedom of worship, freedom from want, 
fat the National program of rehabili- and freedom from fear. In full color, 
> all high pein mpepe the mentally handicapped, abc available in the following sizes: 40’’ x 
in spite of the immense manpower re- 56’’: 2814"’ x 40’’; 20’’ x 28”. 


etitions in 
2s. Now, jpurce to be found in them as well as State Regulates Use Nurse Poster——Shows a nurse receiv- 


iIties, th a those who have recovered from mental of School Busses ing her cap from Uncle Sam. A limited 
vith. But Miness. Both Federal and State pro- ? : : number are available. Full color, size, 
school ati ams of rehabilitation should recognize Meetings were recently held in differ- 7’? x 10’. 


d to formmn® possibilities of such clients and take ent sections of New York State to ex- 
ory of themetion accordingly. plain an order by the State war council 
1umber off Fourth, civilian services for the men- providing for the conservation of school 
nth. Thesgélly defective, unstable, or ill must be transportation equipment. In issuing Historical Subjects. — Four historical 
y coachedgmrotected. The drastic reduction in the order, the State war council was posters depicting outstanding people and 
he State-(Mtivilian psychiatrists due to induction in complying with the policy announced incidents in American history, and relat- 
e. the armed forces leaves a wide gap in earlier by Joseph B. Eastman, Director ns their sacrifices and accomplishments 
; enrolledfteeded community services. Various of the Office of Defense Transportation  * today’s wartime demands. They stress 
ave valu-Mimeans are being utilized to minimize the which requires school busses to carry the need fer war savings: huvestunens. 
ting sUP-fiipss of civilian service, but there are maximum numbers of pupils and to ‘7 four poster s are on a single sheet, 
es in the ‘ ; ; ; ? size, 24’’ x 36’’. Posters are to be cut 
euahal many vacancies that it will be impossible _ travel minimum distances. apart. 

fo fill. The staff remaining must some- The following are among the specific Indian Student Posters——Three post- 
how rise to meet the emergency. regulations and restrictions for the use ers grawn by Indian students at the U.S. 


ments of a stable peace. To encourage 


U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WAR SAVINGS 
StTaFF, WASHINGTON, D C. 


ted Cros 

x., Juniorgy Fifth, public morale must be main- of school busses as set forth by the New Government School at Santa Fe, N. M., 
1 for thegtained. The Committee is contributing York State War Council: tie directly into the war savings drive in 
nior Redgl this objective through radio programs School bus transportation is not per- the schools. Printed in color on a single 
‘for menfand- publications relating to problems mitted for students who live within spe- Sheet, 24’’ x 36’’, they are designed to be 
played inficreated by the wartime emergency. cific distances from the school or school cut apart. 


; : bus trunk routes, with exceptions for Wall Chart.—This chart shows various 

and girls waren, ee Ss ae awe physically handicapped students and jtems of military equipment and the 
su“pstrange locations or forced to make un- _ those who, in the judgment of the State 

1 the Redfycual tional adjustments need the war council, would be subjected to ex- number of war stamps and bonds neces- 

a . - : sary to pay for each. Also gives arith- 


not for- : : treme danger or _ serious hysical 
heir full help of competent social, recreational, hardships. ° _ metic problems, which may be worked 
nal pro-@ealth, and educational agencies. Spe- “pupils are required to use available out by these figures. In color, size 


oe. tial reference is made to the War Relo- common carriers where such use would 28’ x 22’, 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


“To the High-School Graduates of 1943’’ 


x** 


In an effort to offset the present and inevitable future shortage of teachers, the 
State universities of Ohio have sent an open letter to high-school graduates seeking 
to enlist their interest in studying for the teaching profession. The letter is ad- 
dressed “To the High-School Graduates of 1943” and is entitled Should I Prepare 
to Teach? It is in the form of a circular issued under the names of the five State 
universities of Ohio. Eight questions and their answers comprise its contents. 


The questions are as follows: 


What can you do for America? 

How can you help Ohio? 

What training will you need? 

What are the entrance requirements? 

What is the cost of preparation for teaching? 

What salaries do teachers receive? 

What about teaching as a career? 

What are the rewards of teaching? 

The answer to the first question is an appeal to the patriotism of those students 
who wish to serve in the present crisis, to train themselves for teaching. It calls 
attention to the alarming shortage of teachers and to the “dire need of earnest, 
high-minded and intelligent young people” to prepare to teach so that American 
schools may be “in the hands of teachers who are better than teachers have ever 
been.” It ends with the question: “Will you accept the challenge to help build finer 
lives for the new world that peace will bring?” 

The answer to the question, “How can you help Ohio?” notes the hundreds of 
vacancies in the elementary and secondary schools of Ohio, and enumerates the 
many subject-matter and special fields in high-school teaching from which students 
may choose as best suited to their interests and skills and which will therefore 
make the best contribution. 


Amount of Training Needed 


The answers to the remaining questions inform students on the amount of train- 
ing needed for teaching in elementary and high schools; the requirements for admis- 
sion to teacher-training courses; costs of the training; and salaries in Ohio for 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers. They call attention to the reduced 
period, 3 years, for completion of the college courses for high-school teachers by 
attendance at summer sessions, and of the expedient of granting emergency tempo- 
rary certificates to students in elementary-education courses who complete satis- 
factorily 2 years of college work instead of the 3 normally required for appointment. 
They cite also the advantages of teaching as a career—its permanency, dependabil- 
ity as to income, the teacher-retirement plan in Ohio—and call attention to the 
tendency at the present time in the State to permit women to continue in service 
after marriage. 


Some of the Rewards 


“As to the rewards.—The satisfactions that come from teaching are many. One be- 
comes a member of a group of a million men and women who have the opportunity 
of living and working with live, developing young people; the chance to watch the 
growth of such lives and to have a part in directing that growth. Participation in 
community life is in itself a genuine satisfaction. Long vacations with the oppor- 
tunity to study or travel are not to be underestimated. 

“But the finest reward of all is in the knowledge that one serves one’s country and 
one’s fellowmen. The preservation of democracy for tomorrow is in the hands of 
the youth of today. The torch of learning and freedom is passed from the hands 
of one generation to another. You may have a vital part in preserving the flame 
of that torch.” 
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Food Dehydration 
Courses in ESMWT 


Processes of “squeezing out” and “dry. 
ing up” the moisture in foods to make Orders f 
them keep better and tc save space ingmllis Page § 
supply ships for the Army, Navy, angmenequests fc 
Lend-Lease are studied by the class ingueat to_tt 
food dehydration at the Illinois Institute nents, Wa 
of Technology. Vegetables, fruits, eggs smaittance ¢ 
milk, and meat are considered from am of 
angles to determine which varieties are ould be 
best adapted to dehydration. The ais._uisency iss 
ferent methods for removing the mois. 
ture without destroying taste and nutri- 
tive value of foods are investigated, 
Spray dryers, hot-roller dryers, traveling 
trays that carry the food through ovens Publi 
heated to exactly the right temperature, 
and drying tunnels in which the foogys Food Ti 
gives up its moisture as it moves along gm Washingt 
are explained and described in detail[mOffice, 19 

The course at Illinois Institute ofggmd the \ 
Technology is one of five which havemm ets. 
been organized under ESMWT in r- — 
sponse to the increasing urgency o _° le 

the food problem. Since January, 260—Mpicilities « 
trainees have been enrolled for these spe gury'to 1 
cial courses which are conducted by the™yrogram? 
chemistry departments of the cooperat aed 
ing institutions. thould be 
At the University of Southern Calj-.ggmould the 
fornia a food technology course dea Public \ 
with the nutritional values of variousM§p. (Re 
food substances; Federal legislation{tory, Vol. 
concerned with the processing of foods;MH15, 1943) 
microbiological aspects of food process-™ The rol 
ing; and the techniques of dehydratingyg™®™17E ¥ 
fruits, vegetables, meat, fish, and de 
products. New ‘ 

To be eligible for this kind of trainingMOf Ot 
the applicant must be a high-school yg p 
graduate with at least 1 year’s study inl conserva 
chemistry, or an experienced food indus- ¢onditio: 
try worker with equivalent practical guction. 
knowledge. Some of the courses arelf Johnson. 
open only to college graduates. Persons™ ment Pri 
who are employed in food-processing in-™ p. Illus! 
dustries will be given preference wheng 1921) 1 
enrollments are taken. Discuss: 

“ the chara 

Applications for enrollment should be the ranch 
addressed to the ESMWT institutionaljj 2°e4 imp 
representatives at the University of U.S.C 
Southern California, the University offf reau of F 
South Carolina, or the Illinois Institute ing for . 
of Technology. ment of 

Information concerning other ESMWT mation, , 
courses in engineering, chemistry, phys- copies, f 
ics, and production supervision may be SW... 
obtained by writing the Director, Engi-§ use on it: 
neering, Science, and Management War 
Training, U. S. Office of Education,§ Abrahaz 
Washington, D. C, 
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“wr [UN- U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





” and “dry. . ; 
ds to make Orders for the publications listed on 


ve space jngmlls Page should be addressed as follows: 

Navy, and pequests for cost publications should be 
the class jnggeat to the Superintendent of Docu- 
is Institute nents, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
fruits, egg pittance (check or money order) at the 
ed from allmmume of ordering. Free publications 
arieties aregyiould be ordered directly from the 

The qi.qgwency issuing them. 


s the mois- 


hese New U. S. Office 
B0f Education 


'S, traveling 
Publications 


ough ovens 

‘mperature, 

h the fooda Food Time—A Good Time at School. 
Oves along, Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
| in detaiMmOffice, 1943. 13 p. (School Children 
nstitute offend the War Series, Leaflet No. 4) 5 
yhich havegm ents. 


NT in re. Among the questions answered in this leaf- 
. kt are: What meals will children of various 
irgency o need to have served at school? What 


































nuary, 260—miscilities are necessary for preparing and 
- these serving complete meals at school? Is it nec- 

ESE Se @sary to have trained persons to direct the 
ted by thelyrogram? How can school and home work 
» cooperat-Mm gether so that home and school diets will 


supplement each other? How much money 
thould be spent per meal per child? How 
hern Calj.q™ihould the program be financed? 

urse dea Public Vocational Schools and the War. 
of variousM§p. (Reprint from Education for Vic- 
legislation tory, Vol. I, Nos. 25 and 26, March 1 and 
| Of foods;Mi5, 1943) Free. 


d process- The role of public vocational schools in 
hydrating training workers for war production. 


and "iNew Publications 


 traininggof Other Agencies 


igh-schodl U. S. Department of Agriculture. Soil 
| Study inl conservation Service. Improving Range 
0d indus-Mf Conditions for Wartime Livestock Pro- 
practical duction. By F. G. Renner and E. A. 
urses are Johnson. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
Persons™ ment Printing Office, December 1942. 18 
essing in-™ p. Illustrated. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
ace when 1921) 10 cents. 

Discusses range conditions and describes 
the characteristics of soil and forage by which 
the rancher may determine wherein his lands 
need improvement. 

U.S. Department of the Interior. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Apprentice Train- 
ing for Job Skill. Washington, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Recla- 
ESMWT mation, 1943. '7-page folder. Up to 50 
copies, free; 100 copies, $1. 


should be 
fitutional 
arsity of 
ersity of 
Institute 





ry, phys- 
may be Outlines a basic system of apprenticeship, 
y : formulated by the Bureau of Reclamation, for 
ir, Engi-@ use on its various projects. 
ent War National Park Service. 
lucation,™@ Abraham Lincoln; From his Own Words 





and Contemporary Accounts. Edited by 
Roy Edgar Appleman. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
55 p. Illustrated. 20 cents. 

These documents relating to the life of 
Lincolh, whose conduct of the Civil War was 
based upon the principle of saving the Union, 
have a special significance at this time. Use- 
ful as a source document for both elementary 
and secondary school libraries. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Food for Young Children in 
Group Care. By Miriam E. Lowenberg. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 34 p. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 285—Children in War- 
time, No. 4) 10 cents. 

As a contribution to the National Nutrition 

Program, this bulletin has been prepared to 
aid persons responsible for the feeding of 
young children in groups, such as day nurs- 
erles, nursery schools, and day-care centers 
for children of working mothers. Based on 
the experience of many years in feeding young 
children in nursery schools. 
Women’s Bureau. Boarding 
Homes for Women War Workers. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, January 1943. 6p. (Women’s Bu- 
reau Special Bulletin No. 11) Single 
copies, 5 cents; 100 copies, $1. 

Lists service features of boarding hogmes 
that meet the commendation of their guests 
and an equally interested public. 

Night Work for 
Women and Shift Rotation in War 
Plants. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 8 p. (Women’s 
Bureau Special Bulletin No. 6) 5 cents. 











Contains information relating to night 
work in wartime, reducing health dangers of 
night work, rotation and frequency of shifts, 
recommendations and sources of information. 


U. S. Federal Security Agency. Pub- 
lic Health Service. Save Your Skin. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, 1942. 6 p. Illustrated. (Public 
Health Service, Worker’s Health Series— 
No. 8) 5 cents. 


Shows how saving your skin from disease 
is a matter of cooperation between you and 
the plant in which you work. 

U. S. National Resources Planning 
Board. State Planning. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, June 
1942. 134 p. Illustrated. 30 cents 
(paper cover) 


Contains current ang proposed programs 
of work of each State planning board as of 
June 1, 1942; and record of State legislation 
for conservation, planning, zoning, and plot- 
ting. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Vic- 
tory Speaker; An Arsenal of Information 


for Speakers. Prepared for them by the 
Office of War Information. Washington, 
Office of Civilian Defense, February 12, 
1943. 4p. Illustrated. (Victory Speaker 
No. 3.) Single copies free from State and 
local defense councils. 

Contains suggestions for Victory speakers 
participating in the Nation-wide drive for 
50,000 volunteer nurse’s aides. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration, 
Consumer Division. What Wartime 
Price Control Means to You. Washing- 
ton, Office of Price Administration, 1942. 
21 p. Free. 

States the reasons for and provisions of 
the Emergency Price Control Regulation; tells 
what everyone should know about price con- 
trol and what they should do to make it 
work; and answers certain questions relating 
to the subject. 

U. S. Office of War Information. Bat- 
tle Stations For All; The Story of the 
Fight to Control Living Costs. Wash- 
ington, Office of War Information, Feb- 
ruary 1943. 128 p. Single copies free. 
(Supply limited.) 

Particularly useful for high-school students 

in explaining the strategy of anti-inflationary 
measures, the tasks of Government agencies, 
and the battle stations that have been 
assigned to every American. Published in 
cooperation with fhe U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, War Manpower Commission, and 
other governmental agencies. 
Should We Have a Compul- 
sory National War Service Act? Wash- 
ington, Office of War Information [1943] 
4p. (Discussion Guide No. 2.) Single 
copies free. (Supply limited.) 





Designed for teachers, discussion leaders, 
and speakers. States the problem, gives 
some of the arguments for and against a 
compulsory manpower law, and lists sources 
of information. 


U. S. War Department. Recruiting 
Publicity Bureau, U. S. Army. Atten- 
tion! Women of America. Governors 
Island, N. Y., War Department, Recruit- 
ing Publicity Bureau, U. S. Army, [1943] 
8-page folder. Illustrated. Free. 

A recruiting folder giving the purpose of 


the WAAC and the qualifications for en- 
listment. 





Services of Supply. Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer. Information 
Letter No. 1. vol. II. Unrestricted. 
Washington, War Department, Services 
of Supply, Office of Chief Signal Officer, 
January 1943. 28 p. Illustrated. Sin- 
gle copies free. (Supply limited.) 

One article in this issue of interest to both 
children and adults tells of the activities of 


Signal Corps men in the thick of North 
African battles. 


































































Slee those inbevested in 


EDUCATION: 


Education’s role in our post-war world will be a most 
important one. We must prepare for it now. But, in all 
our planning for tomorrow we must not overlook the lessons 
and experiences of the past. 

What was the educational structure in foreign countries, 
allied and enemy? What part might be salvaged, or dis- 
carded as unfit for the training of the youth of a new, free 
world? 

In the list of publications shown on this page you will find 
a “picture” of education (1) as it functioned in many foreign 
lands at or before the outbreak of the war; (2) as it func- 
tioned in the Outlying Parts of the United States at the 
time the publications were issued. Many of these bulletins 
are the latest available published documents in their specific 


x * 


Abroad 


EDUCATION IN BELGIUM 
Bulletin 1932, No. 5. 145 p. A descriptive and factual account 
of education in Belgium. 15 cents. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN DENMARK 
Bulletin 1934, No. 13. 126 p. One of a series of studies under- 
taken at the request of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 10 cents. 


EDUCATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Bulletin 1935, No. 11. 181 p. A detailed description of educa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia made from some months of first hand 
study of its schools. 25 cents. e 


POLAND'S INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Bulletin 1936, No. 14. 160 p. This study was made by a member 
of the Office of Education staff to whom Polish is a mother 
tongue and who was sent to Poland to visit higher institutions 
and to report on them. 25 cents. 


A SURVEY OF A DECENNIUM OF EDUCATION IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN THE UNITED STATES 
Chapter VII of Volume I of the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States: Bulletin 1937, No.2. 97p. A survey of the 
major trends in education in other countries during the period 
1926-1935, inclusive. 15 cents. 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY 
Bulletin 1938, No. 15. 145 p. An account of education in Ger- 
many based on data gathered during visits to that country 
in 19385 and 1936 and, after that, from documentation to the 
summer of 1938. 20 cents. 


EDUCATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 
Bulletin 1939, No. 6. 146 p. A comprehensive description of 
education in a country of Southern Slavs. 25 cents. 


EDUCATION AND SERVICE CONDITIONS OF TEACHERS IN 
SCANDINAVIA, THE NETHERLANDS, AND FINLAND 
Bulletin 1940, No. 9. 149 p. An account of teacher education 
in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, and Finland 
about as it was in the summer of 1939. 20 cents. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA, 1918-38 
Bulletin 1941, No. 9. 41 p. The story of changes in secondary 
education in Austria, from the close of the first World War 
to the beginning of the second, as seen by a participant. 10 
cents. 


EDUCATION UNDER DICTATORSHIPS AND IN DEMOCRACIES 
Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 15. 19 p. 
A penetrating analysis of significant principles in education 
for communism, fascism, and nazi-ism in contrast to their inter- 
pretation in education for democracy. 15 cents. 


x * 


Abroad 
In Outlying Parts of U.S. 


fields and based upon studies made by the U. S. Office q 
Education. 

Functions of the U. S. Office of Education include t 
gathering of data on education in other countries and inter 
preting such information in terms of our own educationg 
processes and trends. Services to education in the Outlyin 
Parts are the same as those offered in continental Unite 
States, since the school systems follow the same generg 
pattern. 

Inquiries relating to education in foreign countries an 
in the Outlying Parts of the United States, should be ad 
dressed to the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


* 


EDUCATION IN THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

AND IN IMPERIAL RUSSIA 
Selected references. Leaflet No. 28. 16.p. A list of references 

with subject index for each of four classes of persons; 
(a) those who wish to know about education in the Union 
but are dependent on material in English; (b) those who can 
read Russian; (c) those who desire a historical backgro 
but are limited principally to English; (d) those historically 
minded who can use also the documentation in Russian 
5 cents. 


In Outlying Parts of the United States 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ALASKA 
Bulletin 1936, No. 12. 57 p. Traces the development of publi¢ 
education in Alaska from the acquisition of the Territory by the 
United States in 1867, and describes the Federal and Territorial 
school systems. 10 cents. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN HAWAII 
Bulletin 1935, No. 10. 56 p. The public-school system of the 
Territory has developed under unique conditions. This is an 
account of its problems and achievements, and a brief hise 
torical sketch of its development. 10 cents. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Bulletin 1935, No. 9. 53 p. Describes the public-school system, 
its initiation and development following American .occupation, 
and its contribution to the understanding of democratic ideals 
and of the democratic way of life. 10 cents. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 
Bulletin 1934, No. 5. 53 p. Considers the status of education 
and its relation to the needs of the people, their integration 
into American ways of living, and problems of language in» 
struction. 15 cents. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Pamphlet No. 50. 1934. 32 p. The United States has been con- 
ducting an interesting experiment in the social and economic 
rehabilitation of the people of these Islands.’ Considers the 
— system and its contribution to this program, 
0 cents. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
Bulletin 1939, No. 8. 63 p. An account of the school system, 
which is supported by the Federal Government but adminis- 
tered and supervised by professional officers selected on a basis 
of educational qualifications. 15 cents. 


SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN HAWAII 
Bulletin 1920, No. 16. 408 p. An extensive survey made unde? 
direction of the Commissioner of Education. 50 cents, 
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To obtain copies of these publications of the U, &. Office of Education, send your order with remittance—money- order, check, or cur- 
rency, to: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Please do not send stamps. 
A discount of 25 percent will be allowed on orders totaling 100 copies or more of the above publications sent to one address. 
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